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THE TROUBLES OF THE CIRCUIT RIDBR 


BY JAMES A. HAZLETT! 


“The Revolutionary War being now closed,” wrote Jesse 
Lee, the one historian produced by the Methodist church 
during the period of the migration across the Appalachians, 
“and a general peace established, we could go into all parts 
of the country without fear; and we soon began to enlarge 
our borders, and to preach in many places where we had not 
been before.”? With almost every wagon train of pioneers, 
Methodist preachers took the wilderness road. Mounted 
on a plodding horse that had often cost most of his meager 
salary, his Bible and worldly goods in his saddlebags, and 
in a coat much the worse for patches, the itinerant minister 
searched out the loneliest cabin to bring salvation to the 
unconverted. 

In 1835 a deputation of the English Congregationalists 
made the following analysis of the numerical strength of the 
major religious sects in the prairie frontier of these states 
near the Ohio river: 

















State Methodists Baptists | Presbyterians 
PRON 505055 eR 74,106 11,404 50,988 
Giek Sect cane ert vcaveko 51,460 10,000 25,000 
NE Ae See AE A 3p 20,035 11,000 3,791 
WRG 6 OS OES 30,000 4,500 1,263 
We es cee es 30,000 20,000 10,000 
GOES: 6 ke 26,000 33,000 7,160 
NE av 5 kes a ERS 7,000 5,000 1,476 

CN Pohl Beto 4 238,601 94,904 99,678 








1JAMES A. HAZLETT, born in Kansas City, Missouri, received a bachelor’s 
degree in education from the former Kansas City teachers college in 1937 and 
@ master’s degree from the University of Kansas City in 1943. Since 1938 he 
has taught in several schools in the city and is now head teacher in the William 
Cullen Bryant school. 

2Luccock, Halford E. and Hutchinson, Paul, The Story of Methodism, p. 
217. 

*Reed, Andrew and Matheson, James, A Narrative of the Visit to American 
Churches by the Deputation from the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
Vol. II, pp. 398-400. 
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When we recall that the Methodists numbered probably only 
500 members‘ in the entire country at the end of the Revolu- 
tion, speculation rises as to why the youngest of the three 
sects should make the most remarkable growth. The answer 
is found in the revivalistic character of Methodist theology, 
the itinerant episcopacy, and in the sincerity and courage 
of the circuit rider who performed his labors in the face of 
innumerable and varied difficulties. 


A recent writer has pointed out that 


In matters of organization both Baptists and Methodists had certain 
advantages over the Presbyterians .... The Presbyterians, though 
they sent ‘‘missionaries’’ to frontier posts in the summertime, would not 
supply a community with a minister unless there were enough Presby- 
terians there to give a ‘‘call” for a preacher . . . . while Baptists and 
Methodists set out for the frontier to make Baptists and Methodists of 
whomsoever they might find.® 


Typical of the directness and efficiency of Methodism, ‘The 
Methodist preacher, though he were more often than not a 
man of pioneer stock, did not ‘come’ as did the Baptist 


9 9% 


preacher—he was ‘sent’. 


The idea of being ‘‘sent’’ implies a central authority 
that was aware of frontier growth and able, therefore, to 
extend circuits so that even the remotest settlers might re- 
ceive the benefits of Methodist preaching. These new cir- 
cuits stemmed forth from well established neighboring con- 
ferences, but in time 23 population grew they would become 
a part of a new jurisdictional area.’ Closely allied to this 
policy of making circuits coincide with frontier lines was the 
practice of rotating preachers so that no preacher would 
remain on the same circuit over two successive years. *® 


‘Leyburn, James G., Frontier Folkways, p. 193. 

5Nottingham, Elizabeth K., Methodism and the Frontier, Indiana Proving 
Grounds, pp. 43-44. 

6Ibid., p. 43. 

7The western conference meeting in Tennessee in 1806 sent the first circuit 
rider into Missouri; by 1820 Missouri was divided into two districts with four- 
teen preachers. Williams, Walter and Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri, Mother 
of the West, Vol. I, pp. 487, 491. 


8Finley, James B., Sketches of Western Methodism, Biographical, Historical, 
and Miscellaneous, Illustrative of Pioneer Life, p. 96. 


| 
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Since he was always on the move in the wilds, the frontier 
country was hazardous to the preacher’s health. Circuits 
covered territory of such extent that the pastor might make 
a complete trip only in from four to six weeks. Shortly 
after James H. Slavens was assigned to the first Missouri 
circuit including Springfield, he estimated the distance north 
and south as 100 miles and east and west as 200 miles.® 
Morris reports that in forming one of his circuits in Kentucky 
in 1826 he discovered that the scattered settlements were 
unconnected by road or path. He ascertained the general 
direction and struck out unguided, following the sun and 
his pocket compass, cutting through thickets and swimming 
streams.'° John Crane, one of the first circuit riders in the 
State, is reported by Witten as frequently swimming the 
Missouri river in the discharge of his ministerial duties." 
Sometimes streams were swollen by hard rains that covered 
deposits of quicksand. In the absence of logs on which to 
float from bank to bank, the preacher would fell a tall tree 
across the water to make a crossing. In retrospect Morris 
pictures Kentucky conditions: 


Where we used to convey our salt, venison or bear meat on pack: 
horses, we now see canal boats gliding along, richly laden with flour... . 
Where we once followed the dim path, guided by the blazes on the sap- 
lings . . . . we hear the coach wheels gently rumbling on the smooth 
M’adamized turnpike. In the same place where we formerly swam our 
horses beside the little canoe, plies the steam ferry-boat, crossing and 
recrossing every five minutes . . . . and where we used to plunge in at a 
venture, through flood and bog, current and quicksand, now rests the 
arched bridge on pillars of granite. From these hints may be inferred 
some of the difficulties of traveling preachers in the west . . . .” 


A popular account of Methodism states that of the first 737 
conference members who died before 1847, nearly half the 
group died before their thirtieth birthday, two-thirds of the 


*Witten, Robert R., Pioneer Methodism in Missouri, and the Mission of 
Methodism, p. 12. : 


10Morris, Thomas A., Miscellany; Consisting of Essays, Biographical 
Sketches, and Notes of Travel, p. 241. 


1lWitten, Pioneer Methodism in Missouri, p. 10. 
12Morris, Miscellany, pp. 240-241. 
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672 whose records are complete died before twelve years of 
service were completed, and 199 died in the first five years." 

Aside from being injurious to health, circuit riding inter- 
fered with plans for marriage and the making of homes. 
Absenteeism from home threw tremendous burdens on the 
wife’s shoulders. The itinerant was unable to pursue a 
trade or farm because of the demands of his circuit. Property- 
owning was not practical because of frequent assignment 
changes. Moreover, the pay allowed by the church was 
hardly sufficient to maintain family respectability. Between 
1800 and 1816 the Methodist church allowed each minister 
eighty dollars per year, traveling expenses, eighty dollars 
for his wife, and small allotments for each child. Actually, 
however, the ministers often could not collect even their own 
personal allowance. Bishop Asbury is quoted as parting 
with watch, coat, and shirt in order to clothe certain forlorn 
riders. Speaking of his income one circuit rider wrote: 


I closed my first year of itinerant labor, having received toward 
supporting myself and my family, consisting of my wife and three children, 
the sum of thirty-six dollars, quarterage, and about seventeen dollars 
given by friends toward making up the loss of my horse.“ 


During the year 1809, 


I lost my horse, then walked and preached two and three times a 
day, for two weeks. Previous to this, I had never but once walked the 
distance of seven miles at one time. I bought another horse, for which 
I paid all the money I had, gave up my watch, gave my note for the 
balance, and hired five dollars to bear my expenses home."* 


Peter Cartwright closes his account of the year 1806 
with these remarks: 


I think I received about forty dollars this year; but many of our 
preachers did not receive half that amount. These were hard times in 
those Western wilds; many, very many, pious and useful preachers were 
literally starved into location. I do not mean that they were starved 


13Luccock and Hutchinson, The Story of Methodism, p. 229. 

“Gewehr, W. M., “Some Factors in the Expansion of Frontier Methodism, 
1801-1811," Journal of Religion, Vol. VIII, No. 1, (January 1928), pp. 104-105. 

Lewis, David, Recollections of a Superannuate, or Sketches of Life, Labor, 
and Experience in the Methodist Itinerancy, edited by S. M. Merrill, p. 48. 

J bid., pp. 61-62. 
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for want of food; for although it was rough, yet the preachers generally 
got enough to eat. But they did not generally receive in a whole year 
money enough to get them a suit of clothes; and if people, and preachers 
too, had not dressed in home-spun clothing, and the good sisters had not 
made and presented their preachers with clothing, they generally must 
retire from itinerant life, and go to work and clothe themselves.” 


Godbey recalls the condition of his family on the Albany 
circuit in Kentucky in the 1840s: 


The circuit has fourteen appointments, and my father made the 
rounds once a month. He was generally from home two weeks, and 
then could be with his family only a day or two. I think my father's 
entire stock of earthly goods was his horse and the rockaway, and the 
pots, pans, chairs and bedding in the cabin, and, as he received just $28 
for the year’s work, we were often reduced to great want.!* 


Even as late as 1859 in Missouri Witten states that as he 
prepared to ride 300 miles to the St. Joseph conference, 
he carried in the pocket of his ragged clothes only five dollars 
of his annual receipts of forty dollars.'* 


If entering the itinerant ministry can be compared to 
taking the monastic vows with their rigors of personal priva-_ 
tion, it should be pointed out, however, that the traveling 
preacher certainly did not enjoy the cloistered life of the 
monastery. Difficulties at times seemed almost insurmount- 
able as he met the people on his circuit and performed his 
labors. First of all, it must be remembered, the average 
migrant into the West did not seek religious or political 
liberty. The desire for economic self-betterment was the 
most significant motivating factor of migration. Money- 
making was more important than salvation.2®° Frequently 
the Westerner had been discontented at home in the East, 
or he had failed to make proper social adjustments. Certain 
isolated areas, as Logan county, Kentucky, were havens for 
criminals: 


Cartwright, Peter, Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Backwoods 
Preacher, edited by W. P. Strickland, pp. 96-97. 

18sGodbey, J. E., Lights and Shadows of Seventy Years, p. 2. 

Witten, Pioneer Methodism in Missouri, p. 70. 

20Goodykoontz, Colin Brummit, Home Missions on the American Frontier, 
p. 23. 
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Many refugees, from almost all parts of the Union, fled to escape 
justice or punishment . . . . Murderers, horse thieves, highway robbers, 
and counterfeiters fled here until they combined and actually formed a 
majority. The honest and civil part of the citizens would prosecute 
these wretched banditti but they would swear each other clear.?! 


Even though this is a picture of an extreme condition the 
situation was of such character as to challenge to the utmost 
the preacher’s courage and resolve. Indeed as Professor 
Sweet says: 


As Methodism extended into the expanding frontiers in every direc- 
tion the preachers were soon brought face to face with the distressing 
moral conditions common to new and rude communities. Lawlessness, 
rowdyism, Sabbath-breaking, gambling, swearing, drinking, and fighting 
were common. Even some who had in the older sections of the country 
been members of the church, when they came to the backwoods threw 
off all restraints. People from the East . . . . were often “terrified at the 
drunkenness, the vice, the gambling, and brutal fights, the gouging, the 
needless duels they beheld on every hand.” In the rough society of the 
frontier the amounts of liquor consumed were incredible. Everyone . . 
seemed to have indulged, including the women, and even the preachers.” 


One authority states that so common was whiskey as a 
beverage that in 1810 there was a distillery for every 600 
inhabitants in Indiana with an average annual output of 1300 
gallons.” 

Elder Stone blames the Revolutionary war for social 
conditions in the early West: 

For having been soldiers, and having fought for liberty, they were 
respected and caressed by all. They gave the fon to the neighborhood, 


and therefore their influence in demoralizing society was very great. 
These vices [of the soldiers] soon became general, and almost honorable.” 


Again in 1812 the war spirit “exerted an unfavorable in- 
fluence upon the morals and religious condition of the West.” 
The prospect of invading Canada was exciting and in Kentucky 
the numerical strength of the church declined. 


21Cartwright, Autobiography, pp. 24-25. 

2Sweet, William Warren, Methodism in American History, pp. 169-170. 

8Luccock and Hutchinson, The Story of Methodism, p. 257. 

*Stone, Barton Warren, The Biography of Elder Barton Warren Stone, 
Written by Himself, with Additions and Reflections by Elder John Rogers, pp. 
2-3. 

*%Redford, A. H., The History of Methodism in Kentucky, Vol. II, pp. 
283-284. 
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The passion for excitement was accentuated by the 
hunting, skirmishing life of the average westerner. The 
spirit of “universal cupidity’’ had ample opportunities for 
satisfaction. ‘‘Land-jobbing, litigation, feuds, and heart- 
burnings distracted the country for years, and retarded both 
its moral and physical development.’ 

In the absence of religious services, ‘Sunday was a day 
set apart for hunting, fishing, horse-racing, card-playing, 
balls, dances, and all kinds of jollity and mirth.””” Callahan 
describes the Sabbath as being 


. . . . grossly profaned and only considered as a day of recreation, or 
spare time, for hunting, fishing, visiting, etc., there being no place of 
worship to attend. God's name was daily blasphemed by many, old and 
young ... . Frolicking and dancing were practiced by the young. .. . 
and sanctioned by the old.*8 


Whatever may have been the causes of the lawlessness, 
immorality, and Sabbath-breaking on the frontier, it is 
evident that ‘the field which these pioneer preachers were 
called to till was a hard and stony one; and they had difficulty 
in pushing their way.’ Securing a meeting place was a 
frequent problem on a new circuit. ‘‘Preaching in the woods 
was a common thing at popular meetings, and meeting- 
houses in the West were not sufficient to hold the large number 
of people that attended on such occasions.’*® According to 
Finley it was oftentimes difficult to make friends with the 
people in a community which had been entirely devoid 
of formal religion. Once when at a place called Sugar creek 
he called the people together under a large oak, they hid 
in plum bushes around until confidence grew. However, 
before he left he was assured a house for a meeting place 
the next time he came.* 


2%Davidson, Robert, History of the Presbyterian Church in the State of Ken- 
tucky, with a Preliminary Sketch of the Churches in the Valley of Virginia, pp. 
99-100. 

27Cartwright, Autobiography, p. 24. 

Callahan, Ethelbert, Reminiscenses of Rev. George Callahan, pp. 24-25. 

29Milburn, William H., The Pioneer Preachers, and People of the Mississippi 
Valley, p. 356. 

Redford, History of Methodism in Kentucky, Vol. I, p. 356. 

31Finley, James B., Autobiography of James B. Finley, or Pioneer Life in 
the West, edited by W. P. Strickland, p. 196. 
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Barns were frequently the scene of meetings, but services 
in barrooms and taverns were generally not successful. 
At Dillon’s iron works near Zanesville, Ohio, Finley was 
appointed to preach at Mr. Dick’s tavern. He was inter- 
rupted by swearing and the clinking of bottles and glasses. 
When Finley finally remonstrated with the roisters, he was told 
to mind his own business and ‘“‘they’d mind their own.’ 
Again in a place notorious for ‘‘wickedness,’’ he was forced to 
preach in a barroom. Fearing saddle cuts and a shaven 
horse he hid his horse in the bushes. After trying for 
thirty minutes to show his hearers that they were on their 
way to eternal damnation, he escaped under threats that he 
would be roasted if he reappeared. Finley says he was not 
frightened, but at any rate he saw that his next meeting was 
in the courthouse.* 

In Missouri in 1856 the Reverend Sellers did not escape 
as easily as Finley. Sellers, accompanied by an elderly 
neighbor, Benjamin Holland, was preaching in Rochester 
when a mob of about eighty men stopped the meeting and 
demanded that Sellers give up preaching in Missouri. When 
Sellers refused a stray bullet killed Holland and ‘‘Sellers was 
smeared all over with tar. It was crammed into his mouth and 
ears, rubbed into his eyes and poured into his bosom and 
down the back of his neck. He was then ordered to get out 
of town in five minutes. They placed him upon a horse 
and compelled him to ford Platte river.’’™ 

At times the “emissaries of Satan’’ scissored the clothes 
of a praying congregation and then rushed out to cut the 
bridles and saddles on the horses.* Patrons of the whisky 
hucksters who parked their wagons at the edge of camp 
meetings were known to ride “at full speed among the 
people.’ When intoxicated men of the “baser sort’”’ de- 
termined to break up meetings, the preachers floored the 
leaders and then placed the others in vacant tents under 


32[bid., pp. 246-247. 

337bid., p. 229. 

*4Witten, Pioneer Methodism in Missouri, p. 17. 
Finley, Autobiography, p. 224. 

%*7bid., p. 364. 
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guard.*” In some communities law enforcement officers 
refused to interfere and they themselves were trounced by 
the preachers.** Havens typifies the uncompromising manner 
of the indomitable preacher: “If they want peace they 
can have it on peaceable terms; but if they want war they 
can have it to the knife.’’** 


Even when the rowdies had been quelled, there was no 
guarantee that a religious meeting would continue with 
proper decorum. The preacher had to buffet the follies of 
ignorance, answer hecklers, engage in public debate, and 
soothe those who became overwhelmed by the religious 
exercises of the day. 


In a cabin meeting held by Wilson Lee, ‘‘a very solemn 
and grave minister,’’ occurred a couple of incidents indicative 
of the ignorance and coarse humor with which itinerants had 
to deal. The boys of the house had trained a pet lamb to 
butt whenever anyone leaned forward. During a service a 
man entered the congregation and sat down at the end of a 
bench. He had been drinking considerably and as he nodded 
to sleep, the lamb knocked him to the floor and threw the 
meeting into riotous laughter. Another problem of the same 
congregation was a Dutchman and his wife who had paid 
strict attention to the more serious aspects of the meeting. 
On the way home Lee passed the man carrying his wife 
astride his shoulders. In answer to the preacher’s inquiry, 
the Dutchman replied: 


Be sure you did tell us in your sarmon dat we must take up de cross 
and follow de Savior, or dat we could not be saved or go to heaven, and 
I does desire to go to heaven so much as any pody; and dish vife is so pad, 
she scold and scold all de time, and dish woman is de createst cross I 
have in de whole world, and I does take her up and pare her, for I must 
save my soul. 


Thereupon Mr. Lee dismounted and bade his new convert 
set his wife down and make a new appraisal of the evening’s 


37Cartwright, Autobiography, pp. 90-91; Finley, Autobiography, p. 252. 
%Cartwright, Autobiography, pp. 90-92. 


Hibben, W. W., Rev. James Havens, One of the Heroes of Indiana Metho- 
dism, pp. 130-131. 
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text—an appraisal which would not require so literal an 
interpretation.*® 


Usually the Methodist meeting was not so concerned 
with word meaning as it was with the spirit of Christian 
rebirth. Indeed, the purpose of Methodist preaching was to 
provoke an emotional surge which was identified as the spirit 
of God entering the soul of man. The external manifesta- 
tions of this surge presented themselves in a variety of mus- 
cular, mental, and vocal activities that frequently created a 
preaching problem and often reacted unfavorably on the 
reputation of the preacher and the church. 


To the Methodists there was nothing unfamiliar in the sight, for 
they had been accustomed to seeing people sink to the floor and lose con- 
sciousness under preaching . . . . In the revival of 1800 falling became 
so common that it caused little or no interruption to the service, save as 
it became necessary to remove those who fell to a place of safety where they 
would not be trampled on.“ 


McNemar attests to the contagion of the falling exercise in a 
room on Cabin creek, Kentucky, in May 1801: 


[The greatest number fell on the third night, and] to prevent their 
being trodden under foot .... they were collected together and laid 
out in order, on two squares of the meeting house; which, like so many dead 
corpses, covered a considerable part of the floor.” 


At a Mr. Moore’s on the Scioto circuit, Ohio, in 1805- 
1806 a woman got “powerfully convicted” at an all night 
meeting and 


. . . . concluded that she never had any religion. She had fallen to the 
floor under the mighty power of God. She prayed and agonized hard for 
days. At length the devil tempted her to believe that she was a repro- 
bate . . . . She went into black despair under the temptation of the 
devil, and such was the desperate state of her mind that at length she 
conceived that she was Jesus Christ, and took it upon herself, in this 
assumed character, to bless and curse any and all that came to see her 
. . . « [She died in a fortnight] without ever returning to her right mind. 


“Cartwright, Autobiography, pp. 41-43. 

“Cleveland, Catherine C., The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805, pp. 
88-89. 

“McNemar, Richard, The Kentucky Revival, pp. 23-24, quoted in Cleve- 
land, Great Revival in the West, pp. 88-89. 
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A few persecutors . . . . of the Methodists tried to make a great fuss 
about this affair but were afraid . . . . the same affliction [would be 
visited ] on them.* 


Finley was ambushed at one time by the husband of a woman 
who had become possessed of the jerks and barks.“ The 
hyperbolic Cartwright swallowed some peppermint from a 
vial before he began preaching, and when two stylishly 
dressed sisters were seized with the jerks, he was accused by 
their brothers of magically inducing the muscular activity 
and threatened with a horsewhipping. Whereupon to save 
himself, Cartwright exclaimed as he pulled out his peppermint 
vial, “If I gave your sisters the jerks, I'll give them to you.” 
The men ran and Cartwright escaped his whipping.* 


Although emotional conversion was popularly accepted 
in the West, many individuals were dubious of the holy im- 
plications of the religious exercises. There is considerable 
evidence that in spite of the validity of the religious exper- 
ience“ on the part of many of the converts, emotional abuse 
was prevalent. In the adolescent the sex instinct was not 
always sublimated and it was common for many young . 
people to confuse human and divine love.” During religious 
services in the abandonment of emotional release, suggestive 
poses were assumed. To members of established churches 
the excesses were no doubt magnified. Mrs. Trollope relates 
the shouted confession in an Indiana camp meeting of “a 
very pretty girl’’: 


“Woe! woe to the backsliders! hear it, hear it Jesus! when I was 
fifteen my mother died and I backslided, oh Jesus I backslided! take me 
home to my mother, Jesus! take me home to her, for I am weary! Oh 
John Mitchel! John Mitchel!” 


“Cartwright, Autobiography, pp. 86-87. 
“Finley, Autobiography, p. 197. 
“Cartwright, Autobiography, pp. 49-50. 


Stone, Biography, p. 42; Flint, Timothy, A Condensed Geography and 
History of the Western States, or the Mississippi Valley, Vol. I, pp. 222-223; 
James, William, The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 226-230. 


47Riegel, Robert E., America Moves West, p. 95. 
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Mrs. Trollope’s feeling of sympathy was short-lived. 


. ... I saw her, ere I left the ground, with her hand fast locked, and 
her head supported by a man who looked very much as Don Juan might, 
when sent back to earth as too bad for the regions below.** 


Davidson, the scholarly historian of Kentucky Presbyter- 
ianism, leaves the impression that license was the chief reason 
why the main body of his church disapproved of camp meet- 
ings.*® 

Mockery, fighting, and emotional excesses were not the 
only conditions that confused the act of preaching. Denom- 
inational rivalry was keenly felt and often provoked meeting 
ruptures or heckling and formal debate. One authority 
states that 


The frontier not only undermined authority in governmental affairs; 
it also produced a religious diversity which in politics would be called 
anarchy. After the Alleghenies were crossed, the founding of a new sect 
was almost a yearly occurrence.®® 


Finley says that certain preachers of the time endeavored 
to criticize the ‘“‘erroneous’’ doctrines of other churches. 
The Calvinists especially condemned the Methodists at a 
camp meeting,®' and elsewhere a Presbyterian tried to oppose 
a Methodist revival: 


He wished them to decamp at night, and to repair to town, nearly 
a mile off, for worship in a house that could not contain half the people. 
This could not be done without leaving their tents and all exposed. The 
consequence was, the meeting was divided, and the work greatly impeded. 
Infidels and formalists . . . . extolled the preacher to the skies.@ 


In 1810 Lewis met with similar difficulty. After the 
use of a town house had been secured for a meeting, the local 
Presbyterian minister decided to crowd Lewis out and preach 
himself. Lewis was advised by some to yield, but he went 


48Trollope, Frances, Domestic Manners of the Americans, pp. 151-152. 


“Davidson, History of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky, pp. 142-169, 
190 ff. 


S0Leyburn, Frontier Folkways, p. 200. 
5!\Finley, Autobiography, pp. 299-300. 
Stone, Biography, p. 43. 
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ahead without serious trouble.** When Cartwright received 
a call to save the Bursoe, Indiana, congregation from Shaker- 
ism, the Shaker preachers warned everyone to stay away, 
but the warning only served as an incentive to attend, and a 
public debate ensued.** On Mansker’s creek in Tennessee 
the schismatic Stone cornered the “celebrated deist of the 
neighborhood.” 

Indeed, a passion for French deism was rampant in the 
West for 

It was proclaimed over all the land that France, enlightened, scientific, 


fashionable France—had renounced the gospel, had burned the Bible in 
the streets of Paris by the hands of the common hangman... .® 


In the high tide of deism and Jacobin clubs the Kentucky 
legislature dispensed with the services of a chaplain in 1793." 

In addition to a “prevalence of infidelity’”’ caused by the 
penetration of French ideas, doctrinal differences over slavery 
are mentioned by Dr. Redford as a cause of the Kentucky 
membership decrease as early as 1800.5° As slavery de- 
veloped into a significant political problem, so it became a 
growing religious question. In border communities where 
opinion over slavery was divided the circuit rider found 
increased difficulties. In the Missouri conference meeting 
in Columbia in 1845, Bishop Soule managed to swing Mis- 
souri Methodism to the Southern point of view for three 
years leaving the anti-slavery preachers disconnected until 
1848 when they joined the Illinois conference.*® Anthony 
Bewley maintained his anti-slavery convictions on his Greene 
county circuit in spite of the resolution adopted by the 
trustees of the Ebenezer high school that Bewley’s children 
not be permitted to attend. 

If the Methodist sponsorship of religious exercises was 
criticized by formalists, so likewise was the education and 

‘8Lewis, Recollections of a Superannuate, pp. 53-55. 

“Cartwright, Autobiography, pp. 53-55. 

55Stone, Biography, p. 23. 

Gallagher, James, The Western Sketch-Book, pp. 28-29. 

57Davidson, History of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky, pp. 100-102. 

58Redford, History of Methodism in Kentucky, Vol. I, pp. 249, 251-264. 

S9Elliott, Charles, South-western Methodism, A History of the Mflethodist] 


E(piscopal] Church in the South-West from 1844 to 1864 . . ., p. 22. 
60Tbid., pp. 28-29. 
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style of preaching of the circuit rider. When the Methodists 
first entered the West in the 1780s, they were held in con- 
tempt and the preachers were caricatured. Songs of ridicule 
were composed and parodied sermons such as the following 
were printed in almanacs: 


Breathern, breathern, breathern! The word breathern comes from 
the tabernacle, because we dwell therein. If you are drowsy, I will arouse 
you. I will beat a tatoo on the parchment cases of your consciences, 
and will whip the devil about like a whirligig among you." 


Although such parodies were intended to poke fun at the 
literary ignorance and fiery delivery of the Methodists, the 
attitude soon changed to the point that “Its popular tide 
often ran so high that even ministers were not so much es- 
teemed for their intelligence and scholarship as they were 
for their zeal .... The bupning fires of revival energy 
transcended all other accomplishments .. . .”’@ 


The accusation was that the exhorting ministry excited 
but did not instruct. True, the itinerant preached a theology 
“aimed to strike down the sinner at a single blow” and refused 
to regard conversion as a slow, systematic process, but it is 
probably unfair to assume the clergy too ignorant to in- 
struct.“ On the contrary, meeting the expectations of the 
Methodist discipline made it necessary that the circuit be 
converted into a college on horseback, as Caples phrased it. 
Systematic reading was required of every minister. Accord- 
ing to the discipline: 


It shall be the duty of the bishops . . . . to point out a course of 
reading proper to be pursued by candidates for the ministry; and the pre- 
siding elder . . . . shall direct them to those studies which have been thus 
recommended. And before any such candidate is received in full con- 
nection, he shall give satisfactory evidence respecting his knowledge of 
those particular subjects ... . 


6\Finley, Sketches of Western Methodism, p. 144. 


62Hibben, Rev. James Havens, One of the Heroes of Indiana Methodism, 
pp. 126-127. 


8Ibid., pp. 107-108. 


“The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church (1840), 
Pps 36-37. 
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Moreover after ordination every minister was expected to 
spend at least five hours a day in study. If he declared he 
did not like to read, he was told to ‘“‘Contract a taste for it 
by use, or return to your former employment.”® A morning’s 
work with the few books in the saddle-bag library—the Bible, 
the hymn-book, and perhaps Watson’s Institutes or Wesley's 
sermons—were tested and applied in the conversations and 
meetings of the afternoon and evening.“ Great care was 
given to outlining the extemporaneous sermon. Havens 
was always mentally upset in preparing his sermons and was 
known to retire to the woods with his Bible or to walk the 
floor most of the night before he was to preach.” 

The great sustaining power that carried the circuit 
rider through his experiences of personal privation and social 
and religious antagonism is found in the profound psycho- 
logical disturbances which characterized the itinerant’s call 
to preach. Whereas the difficulties and rigors of the itineracy 
heretofore mentioned were external, these mental experiences 
were deep-seated and personal. Once the introspective proc- 
esses of the would-be preacher had concluded that it was the 
divine intention that he should preach, he was fortified to 
meet any situation. Herein is found, by way of example, 
the secret of the spirit which enabled Jesse Walker to “‘take”’ 
St. Louis. After the conference of 1819, so the story goes, 
Walker and two younger ministers decided to plant Method- 
ism in St. Louis. As the first state legislature was in session, 
the town was crowded and the jeers and curses of the people 
discouraged the three. Walker had ridden eighteen miles 
from the town when he stopped and declared: ‘Was I 
ever before defeated in this blessed work? No! Did anyone 
ever trust God and get confounded? Never! Then by the 
grace of God, I’ll go back and take St. Louis.’ 

Both the church and the individual were inclined to 
doubt the sincerity of the call to preach. The call was always 


*5Tbid., p. 64. 

Marvin, E. M., The Life of Rev. William Goff Caples of the Missouri 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, pp. 43-45. 

*7Hibben, Rev. James Havens, One of the Heroes of Indiana Methodism, 
pp. 110-111. 

6sWitten, Pioneer Methodism in Missouri, pp. 11-12. 
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an immediate result of conversion and conversion was more 
often than not the termination of the frivolity and pleasure- 
seeking of adolescence. The church, therefore, tried to ex- 
amine every candidate carefully and required a period of 
probation to make certain that the desire was not temporary. 
Adolescent introspection was made acute by examples of 
maternal piety or by the desire to repent for wrongdoing. 
John Crane, who blended his voice with the New Madrid 
earthquakes in a wave of revivalism, was himself converted 
at the age of twelve, and immediately gained a reputation 
as a boy preacher.*® Witten whose home was adjacent 
to a camp meeting site declares his youth was a period of 
religious vexation.”° Stateler was upset by the fear that his 
call might not be genuine, but a nocturnal exercise at an 
altar, characterized by an ecstatic religious laugh, convinced 
him of his mission." Heman Bangs, who struggled in his 
youth against the ridicule by his parents of Methodist preach- 
ing, felt the magnitude of the ministry, ‘‘But my diffidence, 
my youth, my igorance, my lack, indeed, of every necessary 
qualification—the greatness of the work, the awful responsi- 
bilities of a minister of Christ, not only held me back, but 
kept me from opening my mind to anyone on the subject.’’ 

Thus are instances of the variety of difficulties that con- 
fronted the circuit rider of the trans-Allegheny prairie frontier. 
Their nature and degree depended on the time and locality 
in which he worked, but it is not unreasonable to assume that 
all these problems could have been experienced in the lifetime 
of a single circuit rider. Perhaps it can be said that with the 
settlement of the Indian unrest, the spreading of cultural 
veneer, and provisions for better transportation, the diffi- 
culties of the circuit rider were yearlv lessened. 

Certain factors seem constant however. The disturb- 
ances associated with the call remained. Wherever frontier 
conditions existed, there were crudities, intolerance, antag- 


Finley, Sketches of Western Methodism, pp. 347-349, 354, 356. 
Witten, Pioneer Methodism in Missouri, pp. 53-55. 
18tanley, E. J., Life of Rev. L. B. Stateler (revised edition), pp. 14-15. 


Bangs, Heman, The Autobiography and Journal of Rev. Heman Bangs. 
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onism. Circuits were still long and financial compensation 
was not increased. As deism and freethinking died out, 
opposition over the slavery question grew. The problem of 
securing a meeting place became one of finding means with 
which to erect an edifice to house a congregation. With the 
lessened emphasis on religious exercises came the logical and 
verbal defense of the theology of conversion. As therefore 
the versatile circuit rider, a man of pioneer stock himself, 
adjusted himself to the conditions of his circuit and to the 
times in which he labored, and as he met the challenging 
situations of the moment with sincere and courageous con- 
viction, he built a denomination which today outnumbers 
any other Protestant sect in the prairie region. 
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THE FAYETTE OF THE EIGHTIES! 


BY LILBURN A. KINGSBURY? 


During the 1880s the people of Fayette and Howard 
county became enthusiastic, again and again, over the pros- 
pects of another railroad through the city and county, the 
‘Missouri Central,’’ or ‘The St. Louis-Kansas City Short 
Line.”” Someone wrote of it, ‘““The Central project won’t 
down, but bobs up serenely in railway circles with as much 
brilliancy as a tallow dip through a knot hole.”’ Eight repre- 
sentative citizens stood ready to subscribe five hundred 
dollars each toward the county quota of the expense of a 
charter. These men were so eager for the road, they said, 
with many others along the proposed route, that it would be 
built even if they had to do so themselves.’ 


One Saturday night in Fayette enthusiasm and high 
spirits prevailed. The railroad promoters were in town. 
They were serenaded by the band and several of them re- 
sponded in short addresses full of praise and encouragement 
for Fayette. They were impressed by the thrift and pros- 
perity of the town and stated in plain terms that the railroad 
would be built through it. Colonel R. P. Williams and 
Colonel John D. Tolson, prominent local citizens who had 
been closely identified with the project since its inception, 
responded to calls from the audience, and amidst yells of 
applause, spoke of the new road and the future glory of the 
city. 

The next morning the visitors, accompanied by Colonels 


Williams and Tolson, and Sheriff Maupin, departed in car- 
riages for the “model farm’ near Columbia for further 





iThe data for this article has been taken from the files of the local news- 
paper, the Howard County Advertiser. 


2LILBURN A. KINGSBURY is a native of Howard county, Missouri. He 
attended Central college in Fayette, and added one more to the total of 116 
of his family connection who have attended either Howard-Payne or Central 
college in Fayette. 


*Howard County Advertiser, May 21, 1885. 
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parleys.* The visitors one and all were highly impressed 
by the push and enterprise of the city and the beauty of the 
surrounding country.® 

Now what did Fayette have during that decade to give the 
town such a reputation for ‘‘push and enterprise?’’ The 
business section had risen phoenix-like from the ashes of 
several disastrous fires.6 The city council had passed an 
ordinance prohibiting the construction of frame buildings 
upon the square. The two-story brick buildings east of the 
courthouse today had been erected by John Talbot and com- 
pany, and Pearson and Rosebaum.’ On the corner where 
the pants factory is now in operation, the handsome $40,000 
five and one-half story Tolson block which housed the famous 
opera house impressed visitors. For its opening the city 
extended invitations to the governor of Missouri and his 
official family and to members of the legislature, many of 
whom came in a special train from Jefferson City. C. W. 
Fuchs had completed his building on the corner opposite the 
Howard hotel. On the west side of the square, Smirk and 
Bower and R. C. Clark had erected double buildings.'° 
The Bell brothers completed the large building where George 
Allen now sells implements." Morrison and Brooks had 
built and moved into their big livery stable where the post 
office now stands.” 

Hotel Howard had been rebuilt and reopened with 
“a magnificent ball and banquet” under the management of 
Captain W. Frank Mitchell.“ For the occasion he sent four 
hundred invitations, but only to the ladies of the county for 


4The model farm of Missouri in Boone county was the title given to a farm 
of 1800 acres owned by John Woods Harris. The award was made in 1873 
by the St. Louis agricultural and mechanical association as a result of a state- 
wide contest. Rogers, Jane Harris, ‘‘The Model Farm of Missouri and Its 
Owner," Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (January 1924), p. 
146. 
SHoward County Advertiser, May 20, 1887. 
6Ibid., July 20, 1882, January 17, 1884, February 18, 1886. 
7Ibid., October 9, 1884. 
8Ibid., March 28, 1889. 
*Ibid., July 17, 1884. 
107bid., November 25, 1887. 
UJbid., May 31, 1888. 
12Jbid., October 9, 1884. 
137bid., December 8, 1881. 
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the gentlemen were invited orally and through the newspaper. 
Later he had to send two hundred additional invitations 
when he found his feminine friends were more numerous 
than he had thought." 


John S. Evans of Columbia operated the bar in this new 
hotel and a fine billiard table where those fond of the art 
might indulge in a game. He kept nothing but the “best 
liquors” and a quiet orderly house where any gentleman could 


enjoy a social glass or a game without the annoyance of the 
rabble. 


William G. Butler was doing well with the Commercial 
hotel on the present Lee hospital corner."° Upon the opening 
of this hotel same enthusiastic spirits asked why not raise the 
mineral waters from the springs near the depot with a wind- 
mill, pipe them to the hotel, and use them for “health restor- 
ing and bathing properties”? One citizen was boring at the 
salt springs for ‘‘natural gas,’”’ confident that it was there in 
paying quantities.'’ 


Down near the depot John Zimmer had a lunch room 
in conjunction with a billiard room and confectionery. City 
ordinances which prevented Central college students from 
even entering saloons, billiard, pool or bowling parlors, and 
the proprietors of these places from permitting such entry, 
gave him pause. His lapses in this respect are shown by one 
fine of forty dollars,'* although for any single offense the 
fine ranged between five and twenty dollars.'® 


Early in the decade when the cost of a saloon license was 
four hundred dollars per year, this business was ‘rather on 
the decline.’”*° But Ben Bender held on tenaciously with a 
“bran new and shining bar” where he kept the finest liquors. 
The bar itself was an elegant piece of furniture, the handi- 
work of a native citizen, Mr. Spot Jones. It boasted the 


“4Jbid., December 22, 1881. 
I bid., May 18, 1882. 
16Jbid., March 22, 1882. 
17Jbid., July 22, 1887. 
18[bid., January 22, 1880. 
197[bid., June 19, 1879. - 
207bid., April 8, 1880. 
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services of a No. 1 bartender and “‘all those who tip the cup” 
were invited to call and see him.?! 


The cornet band boys who played for the railroad pro- 
moters had long been an honored institution in Fayette. 
When they appeared in new uniforms, the home girls beamed 
and said of them, ‘They look too sweet for anything... . 
as proud as peacocks in their first plumage.”** In due time 
they “had a band wagon in which they got around in good 
shape.’’ 

Sunday as a day of rest was too fine a holiday to be over- 
looked. The tonsorial artists of the city longed for leisure 
and presented a petition to the city council praying for an 
ordinance which would close their shops on the Sabbath. 
Julius Caesar Ferguson, one of the most prominent citizens, 
notified ‘‘all persons young and old, white and colored or 
otherwise”’ that he could not permit anyone to play ball in his 
pasture on Sunday or congregate in crowds thereon on that 
day.*4 : 

The Fayette terpsichorean club, which was organized 
in 1882 ‘for pleasure and social enjoyment,” and dominated 
the social life of the city for a time with its informal hops — 
and grand balls, had a lily in its hand five years later. It suc- 
cumbed, unable to cope with religious sentiment which began 
with the erection and dedication of the splendid new Methodist 
church, Centenary chapel, and its series of evangelistic 
meetings in 1884.% This spiritual revival received a fresh 
impetus from the Christian church which was built and dedi- 
cated in 18867 and reached its climax when the members 
of the Baptist church built and dedicated their new building 
in 1887.27 Between 1886 and 1890 dancing was tabooed. 
The evangelists had driven the determined devotees of the 
pleasure into the homes several miles in the country. But 
in 1890 a social item informs us: ‘‘For several years dancing 





217bid., March 8, 1883. 
227%bid., September 11, 1884. 
°237Ibid., May 27, 1886. 
*JTbid., September 23, 1887. 
%Jbid., June 6, 1884. 
*6Jbid., December 1, 1886. 
27Ibid., October 4, 1887. 
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has been out of date but recently the tide has changed and 
it now promises to be as popular as of yore.”””* 

However, under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. the social 
life of the city went merrily on. When informal receptions 
were held in the hall, as was common, each member of the 
society was requested to bring a young lady, ‘‘for without them 
and their influence the young men could accomplish but 
little.” The sponsors “realized the great influence that the 
presence of these young ladies has towards bringing young 
men into the organization.’”?® Sometimes the parties were 
held in the homes of the town. At the gay one at the home of 
J. W. Kilpatrick each member brought his guest and the 
seniors of Howard Payne college and Central challenged each 
other at blowing soap bubbles., Gathering around two large 
bowls of soapsuds and using clay pipes, the contestants puffed 
for the award for the largest bubble—a bouquet of flowers.*° 

Alfred Pierce advertised that he had remodeled his bath 
arrangements at his barbershop and had facilities for about 
ten persons per hour. Everything was claimed to be “neat 
and clean,” and customers were admonished that if they 
“wished to enjoy good health and live long, they should 
call, take a bath and shave.’”! 

One of the leading merchants, Isaac H. Pearson, an- 
nounced his credit terms, ‘Six months instead of any time a 
customer chooses to make it.’’? 

Toward the last of the decade when the last saloon in 
the city had closed, a cigar manufactory opened in the 
building where it had been with a big wooden Indian in 
front of it. The editor of the newspaper criticized, ‘It 
would be well if the Indian at the door could become a living, 
wild one and forever keep men from entering there. Yet 
ten thousand times better a cigar store than a saloon!’’* 

Many entertainments were given at Tolson’s hall and 
the elegant Fayette opera house which supplanted it. Rip 


287bid., March 6, 1890. 
27Tbid., December 15, 1886. 
*Ibid., February 9, 1886. 
%1Jbid., April 25, 1878. 
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Van Winkle, The Octoroon, and Josiah Whitcombe, with 
Silas Robinson, star comedian, were presented.* ‘Border 
Charlie’ Addison gave a free concert and his sponsors an- 
nounced, ‘‘Do not think that because it will be free it will be 
trashy.’’® Old favorites, J. A. and Annie Simon with their 
“superb company” presented the four-act Hebrew comedy, 
Solomon Isaacs, and My Mother-in-law.* 

Ten colored plantation singers with the Great Boston 
double Uncle Tom’s Cabin introduced the great plantation 
festival and Mississippi river steamboat scene. ‘The play 
was rendered to the largest audience ever seen in Tolson’s 
hall but in spite of the fact that it was rendered by a double 
company, it was not very well done,’’ commented an ob- 
server.*7 

Fayette audiences throughout the decade continued to 
watch troop before them a glittering parade. The Goldens 
came regularly and were always hailed with pleasure in 
such plays as Engaged, Jo, A Mountain Rose, and Our 
Bachelors.** The Misses Potter, impersonators, ‘‘the only 
ladies ever entertained by the Nation’s President at the 
White House,” were warmly received.*° Ten Nights in a 
Bar Room, Blanche, The Orange Girl, Only a Country Girl,” 
and The Noble Outcast,“ were popular numbers. Willsie 
and company presented Peck’s Bad Boy to ‘‘an attenuated 
audience and the company was not pressed to remain.’ 
The Mikado was first heard in Fayette in 1888.“ A per- 
formance which afforded particular delight was ‘Coup’s 
Equescurriculum” whose horses ‘‘were wonderful performers 
that surpassed any dumb brutes.” 

Fayette was visited in 1886 by a female ball club, that is, 
a female battery. The city was expected to furnish, and 

*4Ibid., September 15, 1881. 

%Jbid., November 8, 1883. 

%*Ibid., January 24, 1884. 

31Ibid., April 30, 1885. 

%8Jbid., April 8, 1880. 

%*7bid., September 10, 1885. 

“©[bid., March 1, 1888. 

4\Jbid., September 26, 1889. 

*#Jbid., November 28, 1889. 


‘“8Ibid., November 10, 1886. 
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did, seven young men as support to the battery, and an 
opposing club to play them. The great exhibition was adver- 
tised by flaming pictures of a young woman in a short dress 
getting ready to strike at a ball, when it had already passed 
behind her. This impressed the newspaper and ‘‘struck the 
average'man as about the caper a woman would cut when she 
undertook to play ball.’’ After the game the editor wrote, 
“The reason they can’t play ball is, to use the stereotyped 
expression, ‘They ain’t built that way.’ We refer to the 
Belles of the Bat, as they term themselves. They can 
neither throw a ball, strike or catch one, but can talk to every 
baseman and fielder at once. They stacked up in great style 
in their cute uniforms.” 


The city was not without outlawry for there had been 
complaints for several days at one time that ladies were being 
followed, “ladies among the most respected.” Finally a 
scoundrel passed a lady several times, jerked her lantern 
out of her hand, and fled. This was regarded as a “new 
freak’’ in the city, and assurances were given that it would be 
looked into immediately.“ 


Nor was that the only lantern stolen. A notice appeared 
in the Advertiser: ‘If the person who took my lantern from 
the nail in front of the Baptist church on last Sunday night 
thinks they need it worse than I do, I want them to keep it, 
if not, please hang it back on the nail.’’*” 


Practical joking tinged other pranks but met with no 
amusement. ‘Some contemptible skunk sent a shot through 
one of the new street lamps’ which the mayor with a force 
of hands had recently installed and which had been so greatly 
needed for a long time. The authorities were determined 
that if the culprit could be found out, he would pay for the 
damage by pounding rock for the city.“* “Some sneaking, 
contemptible wretch amused himself one Saturday night 


4Ibid., December 1, 1886. 
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by cutting loose from the public rack, a number of horses 

. after the show was over, the owners found their 
bridles cut and horses gone . . . . there could have been 
no object in this promiscuous work except pure cussedness.’’* 


The matter of dress, too, particularly the garment 
known as the ‘‘Mother Hubbard,”’ was given serious con- 
sideration by some and treated with levity by others. The 
editor of the Advertiser called attention to a controversy in 
Kansas City for the benefit of his Fayette readers: 


The elderly Kansas City Chief of Police, Mr. Speers, is raising cane 
about Mother Hubbards being worn on the street and he says he is re- 
solved to preserve the morality of the city. The social clubs of Kansas 
City are indignant and demand an explanation of Mr. Speers why he 
should prohibit wearing of Hubbards and not attack the abominable pull- 
back skirt. It is said that Chief Speers will defend his position by ex- 
plaining how the Mother Hubbard is so much worn by ladies who lay no 
claim to social position, and were never admitted further north in the 
city than Fourth Street. This bids fair to be one of the hottest summers 
on record and as it would not be worth the trouble it would take to drive 
the comfortable garment into obscurity, the chief might save himself 
many a warm day’s work and lengthen the days of his life by not making a 
fight on the very popular Hubbard. Capt. Speers, you are too old to 
undertake such a work. You are too highly esteemed by the people of 
Kansas City, both as a citizen and officer and all would regret to see you 
sacrifice yourself upon such an issue. The Mother Hubbard will be worn 
as long as the summers continue hot.*° 


And the editor commented editorially in a later issue: 


The man who objects to his wife wearing a Mother Hubbard during 
such weather as we have had, is a bear. If we were a woman—and we're 
glad we ain't—we'd wear the thinnest, loosest Mother Hubbard we could 
get; if a looser, cooler garment with bay windows in it, should be invented 
by some friend of the sex, we'd wear that even if it did make the old bear 
growl.® 


As for the origin of the Mother Hubbard style it was 
suggested, 

“9Tbid. 

s0]bid., July 17, 1886. 

s\Jbid., September 6, 1888. 

2Ibid., August 30, 1883. 
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Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 

To get her poor dog a bone. 

But when she got there the cupboard was bare, 
And so her poor dog got none. 

She was in a great stew to know what to do 

For of money she had not a cent 

So she sold her last suit to buy meat for the brute 
And uptown in her nightgown she went. 

All the ladies who saw it and the string to draw it 
Declared it the nicest thing out, 

So now on the street, looking ever so sweet, 

In their nighties they go racing about. 


Another fashion comment which sounds applicable to 
our own day follows: ‘The latest in dress for gentlemen 
is the Father Hubbard. Simply drop the suspenders and 
wear the shirt loose over the top of your pants instead of 
tucking it in and you have the Father Hubbard.’’* 

There was a skating rink operated by Dr. Arnold, known 
as “the funniest man in the world.’ He sometimes leased 
the opera house and his programs there consisted of “fun, 
mirth, poetry, songs and sarcastic sketches.” He spent 
fifty dollars decorating the skating rink, festooning the ceiling 
with Chinese lanterns, with colored paper in the background 
and panelling on the sides. He advertised: ‘‘A ladies toilet 
room has been built in the rear, making this one of the finest 
rinks in Missouri.’”’ The public conceded that Dr. Arnold 
“ran the rink in first class style and the young ladies were 
waited on in the most polite manner.’™ 

Early in the decade the editor of the Advertiser wrote: 
“It occurs to us that Fayette is getting almost too big for its 
breeches. We think its corporate limits should be extended 
so that she can build up and make a town corresponding 
with her surroundings. Give us more elbow room!’ Four 
years later the public responded by a public meeting which 
filled Tolson’s hall to organize a building and loan association. 
Never had the citizens shown such an enthusiastic interest 
in anything before; this move was considered ‘“‘the right thing 
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at the right time in the right place.”™ The association 
forthwith incorporated itself and purchased one hundred 
sixty-five acres of land on the west and south of the then 
city limits. Long standing fences were torn away and South 
Park, Bellevue, and Morrison additions were laid out with 
wide streets and boulevards.*’ An addition known as ‘The 
Park” was already enjoying much building. This extended 
west from the Benjamin Watts home, now known as the 
Leonard apartments. This last acreage had been an elk 
park established by Mr. Watts who was killed when an elk 
juggled him on its antlers.®* 


“Verily Fayette progresseth,” wrote the editor, ‘While 
towns all around us show absolutely no life beyond a mere 
existence, Fayette is putting up a dozen or two houses, and 
more are in contemplation. Not a town within a hundred 
miles of us is doing better than Fayette, and not a half dozen 
so well.’’5® 


Along with the thrills of growing, enjoyed by the city, 
she suffered pains as well, none of which was more poignant 
than the need of water. The business men on the east and 
south sides of the public square clubbed together and started 
a street sprinkler which operated irregularly. This was far 
from satisfactory, however, as they felt that to keep the dust 
down thoroughly, the sprinkler should make a trip every hour 
during the day.® 

A proposition was set on foot by some of the most enter- 
prising citizens to supply the town with waterworks. It 
was estimated that the cost of a windmill, pump, tank, and 
two miles of pipe would be $3500. It would take $1500 
more to bore a well to a depth that would supply an ample 
amount of water, and also put everything in proper shape. 
It was believed that for five to ten dollars a year, any family 
in town could have all the water it desired for drinking, wash- 
ing and cooking purposes. Not a small matter would be 


%Ibid., April 22, 1887. 
57Jbid., May 13, 1887. 
S8History of Howard and Cooper Counties, Missouri (1883), p. 419. 
59Howard County Advertiser, October 13, 1886. 
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the reduction by one-half such a system would make in the 
fire insurance rates paid by the business men." 

Work commenced in earnest. Captain Butcher arrived 
with his machinery and started to bore. At fifteen feet he 
struck a ledge of limestone five feet in thickness. After 
passing through this, he struck a vein of soft coal, then 
soapstone. He was to bore 300 feet and if ample water were 
not struck at that time, arrangements were to be made for 
continuing the work. Estimates were made on a 50,000 
gallon tank, and as soon as water was found in paying quan- 
tity, a stock company was to be immediately organized. 
Those having the matter in hand were said to be men with 
enterprise and capital who did not know the meaning of the 
word “fail,” so it was felt that if Nature would but do her 
part, the enterprise would succeed.™ 

Two years later the cry was heard that the city fathers 
would do the right thing to invest a few hundred dollars of 
“surplus change” in a few public wells around the square.* 
Yet after three years more, ‘for nearly three months the 
drought has been upon us while our town has scarcely enough 
water to put on an ash hopper in case of fire. Yet nothing 
has been done toward getting a supply of water here.’ 
“If there is one thing needed above another in the city, 
it is a street sprinkler. Why not have one? There is plenty 
of water in Bonne Femme [creek] and even if it is a little far 
away, it is better to haul it than to do without it.’’® 

The brick for the extensive new building in Fayette dur- 
ing the decade was supplied by four brickyards, two or more 
of them operating contemporaneously, those of Smirk and 
Bower,® J. Walsh Smith,*’ Boyd and Shafroth,® and J. Q. 
Adams and son.® The last employed 30 men, made about 
100,000 bricks per week, and burned as many as 240,000 in 
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one kiln. The Adams brickyard claimed their bricks were 
superior to any because they mixed the clay with water from 
the sulphur spring, consequently the bricks cemented closer 
in firing.”° 

Jacob Herring who manufactured cigars offered as a 
prize brand, the “Marmaduke Rifles,” commemorating the 
popular military organization of the home guard which had 
flourished for a short time. The Shaforth tobacco factory 
was a big concern and “gave work to all colored men who 
wanted it.”"!' The bed spring factory, operated first by 
Patrick and Graves, was later managed by Millard and George 
True.” 

A feather renovating house on the north side of the 
square advertised that it could remove all dirt, kill and remove 
moths, and expell the unpleasant odor which was said to 
arise sometimes from feather beds. No woman, it insisted, 
would ever sleep on her feather bed again until it was purified, 
if she could see what worms and insects were taken out of 
feathers. And, too, it claimed, ‘“‘the process increases the 
electricity of the feathers and increases the bulk of the bed 
to double its size.’’”? While the women were excited, the 
firm did a nice business. And later, when the beds went 
flat again, “their feathers fell,”” the women thought they 
had been robbed of a part of their feathers. 

The Holt and Hall system of creameries succeeded in 
interesting a group of Fayette citizens in establishing a plant 
with a capacity of 2500 pounds of butter per day.“ These 
men subscribed $5500 and the building was erected south 
of the depot, so near the salt springs that some feared they 
might have trouble in finding enough fresh water.” Meet- 
ings were held at which creamery officials addressed the 
farmers on ‘“‘practical butter making” and urged them to 
line up their cow stock.” Colonel Norman J. Colman, of 


70Jbid., July 10, 1884. 
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Colman’s Rural World, spoke for an hour and a half on the 
process, benefits, and advantages of the creamery system.” 
The directors were Dr. Uriel S. Wright, J. D. Tolson, A. F. 
Davis, M. A. Boyd, and R. P. Williams, with Davis as presi- 
dent of the board and R. P. Williams, secretary and treasurer.”* 

Finally the public was invited to watch the manufacture 
of butter. From 42 gauges, 42 pounds were made. The 
operator challenged the audience: ‘‘How would you like 
to see both churns whirling with 200 gallons of cream?’ He 
assured them it was no dream if they would take the proper 
interest.7” The directors were thinking of the money that 
the plant would distribute in the community and of the people 
it would bring to town who were going elsewhere to trade. 
Despite the grandiose hopes, the Advertiser gives us no 
record of the life and death struggle of this business venture 
other than an obituary notice in 1887 that the property 
was to be sold under foreclosure.*®° In due time, Ancell 
and Kaiser bought the building and immediately opened a 
planing mill, turning out material that was much in demand 
during Fayette’s greatest building era.*! 

Fayette was proud of her Camp Fire pipe factory which 
manufactured tobacco pipes of hickory, said to be far superior 
to the corn cob pipe, or anything else in use, and originated 
by W. F. Mitchell and Lawrence Hughes.** Visitors at the 
plant were surprised at the extent of the establishment, and 
the amount of machinery required to make and finish the 
product, 2500 pipes per day.* Hoping that this would prove 
a permanent enterprise, the city fathers expressed their grati- 
tude to Mitchell and Hughes for giving Fayette the factory, 
and the newspaper recommended that every smoker should 
have one of these pipes.™ 

A group of local boys, angling for fortunes in Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, at the time, sent an order for pipes which was 
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considered quite clever and shown on the streets by genial 
Captain Mitchell. The friends of the absentees read it with 
glee, and it was also printed in the paper: 


‘We, the undersigned, do hereby requést your honorable hickory 
root majesty, to forward us in numbers ten, first class machines for cremat- 
ing the weed so highly esteemed by the former chiefs of Oklahoma whose 
skins were redder than ours, but whose tastes never had the exquisite 
pleasure of taking the squirt essence of tobacco from a hickory bowl.’* 


Again, there is no record in the files of the newspaper as to 
what happened to the pipe factory, except the short item 
in 1890, ‘‘We understand the pipe factory will be opened 
and work begun at once.” 

Fayette had inventors, among them Peter McCollum 
who was interested in putting things under ground. He 
invented and manufactured in Fayette a hand corn planter 
which was useful and deservedly popular; indeed many a 
farm in Howard county still has one today.*’ Next, he as- 
pired to something more ambitious and invented a contrap- 
tion for filling graves. The Advertiser says, ‘“The dirt from 
the grave is not thrown on the ground, but into a receiver, 
which at the proper time dumps the loose earth into the grave 
nicely and rapidly. He can fill up a grave in 8 or 10 minutes 
any time.”** M. T. Settle, as demonstrator, took it to 
neighboring towns to exhibit it at the cemeteries where its 
virtues were recognized, and it was accorded due praise by 
those who saw it in operation.*® 

Jack B. Duncan, who invented and manufactured a 
paper sack holder for use of merchants, was in the limelight 
for a time, as he employed several men in his factory getting 
this contrivance ready for the anticipated demand. The 
paper described the product as ‘‘a good invention that will 
sell like hot cakes.”°° And a little later, it said, ‘It will be 
exceedingly gratifying to the many friends of Jack B. Duncan 
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to learn that his chances for accumulating a handsome pile 
of the filthy lucre are exceedingly flattering at the present 
writing. Not long since, Mr. Duncan’s inventive genius 
gave birth to a piece of mechanism, which enables a single 
individual whether strong or weak, to handle barrels, no 
matter what may be their weight or contents, with ease and 
facility. It is so simple in its structure that it can be manu- 
factured for a few cents and the probabilities are that our 
worthy townsman is on the eve of a rich find. So mote 
it be.’’®! But I fear it was re-mote, for a little later there 
appeared a personal news item: ‘The smiling face of Jack 
B. Duncan once more looks out across the counter at Guss’ 
grocery.” 

But of all the concerns which set Fayette agog, and upon 
which many of her citizens built hopes of fortunes, none 
surpassed the ‘“‘Best Bustle” and ‘‘Drawer Equalizer’’ fac- 
tories. People have looked at me in surprise and with seem- 
ing consternation when I have mentioned them in one breath. 
Of course, most people have heard of the bustle and know 
that it used to be an important part of a woman’s wearing 
apparel, but they are intrigued by that term ‘‘drawer equal- 
izer."” But no more so than was the editor of the Centralia 
Guard when he first read of it and wrote: ‘The editor in 
Fayette mentions that someone has invented a ‘Drawer 
Equalizer,’ but fails to state whether adapted to the male or 
female sex. Now if he can ‘equalize’ a fellow’s drawers to 
keep them from crawling up the back of his neck and crowding 
his collar out of blupp, he will confer a lasting blessing.’ 

Another editorial claimed for the drawer equalizer, 
“It stops Hitching, Catching and Profanity.” It was difficult 
for the uninformed reader to get a mental concept of what 
gadget would accomplish all this, but it sounded worth 
while. Still another story, this time from a Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, paper, was more enlightening. It stated: 

Next to a lost collar button, or the family stove pipe, the thing that 


will unerringly and invariably bring the hot blood of passion to the cheek 
of the good Christian, and make him utter remarks that savor strongly 
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of sulphur, is the bureau drawer that will not pull out, or once opened, 
will not push back in place. The drawer that catches at one end or the 
other, defies the best directed and most prayerful efforts of the eminent 
citizen and his estimable wife, the hired girl, coachmen and other members 
of the household, is well calculated to wreck the best regulated temper, 
sour the sweetest disposition and darken the brightest prospect of domestic 
happiness, especially so when this satanic invention suddenly changes its 
mind and moves with unseemly abruptness and overthrows dignity, barks 
the shins, jars the house, and scatters linens all over the premises. 

The obstreperous bureau drawer has caused a world of trouble, 
everybody knows what it is. It has taken the accumulated mechanical 
learning of 19 centuries to mitigate the evil, and it has been left for a 
genius in the wilds of Missouri to do the mitigating. Mr. Joseph Knaus, 
of Fayette, Mo., has invented an exceedingly simple little fixture for a 
bureau drawer which will forever insure easy action and absolutely do 
away with hitching and catching. With this contrivance attached, no 
matter how filled, the drawers move back and forth as though oiled for 
the occasion, regardless of where the power is applied, whether on one 
handle or both, in the center or at either end. The Missouri idea is a 
roller with a cord so arranged that the movement of the drawer is made 
uniform throughout, rendering a balk an impossibility, and it is so simple 
it cannot get out of order.* 


Another comment upon the merits of the gadget was, 
“The invention is so plain, so smooth and easy in its opera- 
tion, so saving of the ill feelings that come to people opening 
drawers, that it might almost be called a religious invention.’ 

When the Widdicombe manufacturing company of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, then the largest drawer makers in the 
world, heard of the invention, they invited Knaus to bring 
his drawer equalizer and the machine which he had made for 
manufacturing them to their city for a demonstration. 
The invitation was accepted and, accompanied by his banker- 
backer and two other friends, he set out for Michigan with 
a letter in his pocket from Guernsey and company of St. 
Louis, the largest furniture dealers in the State, requesting 
the Widdicombe company to put the equalizer on every 
drawer to be sent to them. 

After the machine which automatically made the equal- 
izers from poles put into the hopper was demonstrated, the 
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merits of the equalizer was so apparent that the company 
offered Knaus $150,000 for his patent and proposed to pay 
him four hundred dollars per month if he would stay on as 
general superintendent of the projected factory. When the 
inventor hesitated, they bought a silk hat and presented it to 
“the genius from the wilds of Missouri.” 


Joseph Knaus would gladly have accepted the offer but his 
banker advised him to decline it and hold out for twice that 
amount. Feeling quite certain of the final outcome, he 
further recommended that the company be allowed to try 
out the invention on their product. The delegation returned 
home in fine fettle. However, after an exchange of letters 
and telegrams through which no agreement was reached, 
the company withdrew the initial offer, saying that the equal- 
izer had been tried and the furniture would sell no higher 
with it than without. 


Undaunted by this adverse turn of events and confident 
of the merits of his invention, the inventor proceeded to pro- 
duce the equalizer in his small factory in Fayette. In 
response to some complaint about clothing in the drawers 
catching under the cord of the rollers, Knaus made what he 
considered an improvement using narrow strips of wood in 
the place of the rollers.“ He was supplying furniture factories 
in the cities with his product as fast as he could make them. 


The Scarritt furniture company and the Wolf and Kramer 
furniture company of St. Louis, among others which con- 
tracted for the use of the equalizers, wrote letters of com- 
mendation to Knaus who used them extensively as testi- 
monials in his advertising. One firm said, “Believing it 
impossible to have nicely running drawers without the Equal- 
izer as with it, and being guilty of keeping the very best to 
be had in our line, we have contracted with the Equalizer 
Co. for the right to use their device.’’ The other claimed that 
“It is the best and cheapest device known.” 


%The data concerning the history of the Knaus invention was compiled 
from an interview with Mr. Norris M. Knaus of Fayette, son of the inventor, 
by the author. 
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A patent on the latest model of the Equalizer had been 
applied for, a stock company formed with a capital of two 
hundred thousand dollars, and production was increased. 
The following were elected officers: W.C. Knaus, president, 
Lewis L. Lynn, vice-president, A. J. Furr, secretary, A. F. 
Davis, banker-treasurer, and J. H. Knaus, the inventor, 
manager.*? 

The equalizer had been exhibited at fairs in large cities 
such as St. Louis, St. Paul, and Cincinnati where it had been 
received with acclaim. Prospects became so bright that the 
company opened a central office for distribution in St. Louis, 
advertised for two million feet of linn lumber, and sent out 
five salesmen—Winchester Davis, John T. Long, Dr. Fenton, 
George Bower, and R. R. Reynolds, all of Fayette. 

The Advertiser does not ring up the curtain on scenes 
of the last act of the enterprise, but according to the son 
of the inventor an equalizer with a slight improvement over 
that of Knaus appeared later.** After a year in St. Louis 
the company dissolved and with it fond hopes of Fayette 
citizens for comfortable fortunes. 

But the ‘Best Bustle Factory” is the one which makes 
the best tale. The bustle was so popular in the eighties 
that without one a woman felt like an outcast and looked as 
strange as an automobile today without a bumper. With 
many women, the bigger it was, the better. Older women 
today seem reluctant to speak of them, as if bustles had not 
been open and aboveboard, a little ashamed that their sex 
was so completely given over to such a strange fad. But one 
Fayette woman of a modern turn frankly told me that one 
of the worst arguments she ever had with her husband was 
over a bustle; it all but rifted the marriage lute. She had 
bought one of the largest models for $1.25. When he saw 
it and heard the price, he contended that she should not have 
paid over sixty-five cents for one. Not that the cost was 
excessive, but he insisted that nature had endowed her with 
sufficiently adequate lines which suited him well. 





*7Ibid., May 2, 1889. 
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There was much good-natured razzing in the papers about 
the bustle. For instance, an editor wrote: ‘A fashion 
paper says, ‘Bustles are worn somewhat lower.’ Such 
stuff is all nonsense. No paper can tell just how high from 
the ground a bustle should be worn. A tall girl wears hers 
where it will do the most good and a short one the same. 
Think of a tall giraffe-built girl wearing her bustle at the 
same height as a short beer-keg built girl. She could not 
move with grace at all and if the short girl gets hers at the 
same altitude as the tall girl’s she would look hump-backed and 
disconsolate. No. A girl always wears her bustle where it 
will do the most good, and there are no rules as to the height.’’!°° 

It was published of Will Draffen of Boonville, one of the 
soundest and ablest jurists in the state, that he ‘undertook 
the case of a female client in contesting a dry goods suit, 
and saved only her bustle . . . . the plaintiff securing judg- 
ment for the rest of the bill.” The story added that ‘‘the 
bustle is always behind and often gets sat down upon but it 
is awfully hard to get away with, even in a law suit.’”! 


Then there was the item about the Mississippi woman 
who fell into a mill pond. When rescued, a ten-pound cat 
fish was entangled in her wire bustle. Her husband wanted 
to set her again, but she would not consent. 


Now, D. Wertz of Fayette conducted research on the 
bustle and invented what was locally acknowledged to be the 
greatest improvement on it ever known. He and S. R. 
Payne interested representative citizens and a special dis- 
patch to the St. Louis Republic announced that the Fayette 
manufacturing company had filed articles of incorporation 
with a capital stock of $15,000.00. The stockholders were 
John D. Tolson, who was elected president, Nestor V. Cooper, 
vice president, A. F. Davis, treasurer, George H. Boughner, 
secretary, and R. P. Williams, John Talbot, U. S. Wright, 
D. Wertz, and S. R. Payne. The firm came to be known 
popularly as the Best Bustle Manufacturing company.'@ 








100Howard County Advertiser, May 1, 1884. 
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It was said that these men “meant business,’ they were 
“business men with money behind them.”’ And with money 
behind them, they could back up the women! The dispatch 
said further, ‘Verily does the wheel of progress continue to 
roll and each revolution places Fayette nearer the front. She 
has fully awakened her every sleeping energy to the responsi- 
bilities resting upon her. She aspires to keep pace with the 
general boom throughout Missouri, and having taken her 
place in the front ranks of this booming procession, her watch- 
word is ‘Forward! March!’ ’’2% 

The company leased the building of Mrs. Rich on the 
north side of the square, and a large force was daily employed 
making bustles to fill orders which came in by every mail. 
They were working steadily a force of twelve to fifteen men 
and it was planned to double the force as soon as they could 
get the necessary machinery. Soon the company spread 
out in the Boughner and Tolson brick building on Main 
street, below the post office, and also retained its original 
location. More employees were added daily. They were 
making eleven different models of the bustle, with an average 
wholesale price of $3.50 per dozen. 

After three months, this concern was the marvel of the 
town. In midsummer it declared a 10 per cent dividend. 
Editorially, the Advertiser said: 


Its success has been remarkable. In fact, if it be considered that 
Fayette never had a factory before, that Missouri has no great reputation 
as a manufacturing state, and that the article manufactured by this 
company represents a unigue and even grotesque idea to the merchants, 
its success is almost unparalleled anywhere, and is surely a great benefit 
to our town. In five weeks the company has shipped 1662 dozen bustles, 
and made 2212 dozens, which equals 26, 544 bustles. To make that amount 
of goods it has required 7752 pounds of wire, 55,088 buckles, 345,072 
clamps, 211,352 rivets and 60,000 yards of webbing. 

The payroll shows a disbursement last week of $210.20. This does 
not include the salaries of the shipping clerk, secretary, salesmen and 
saleswomen, which would equal the amount paid wage hands. Some 
difficulty has been encountered so far in obtaining a sufficient supply of 
material, but when there has been a proper stock, 18 men are kept con- 
stantly employed. The sales for each day in July averaged $126.51.1% 
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The bustles met with wonderful favor and were ordered 
by merchants in Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Louisville, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, Nashville, Little Rock, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Denver, Omaha, and many smaller places.. Mrs. K. B. 
Henry of St. Louis, was the queen-bee saleswoman for the 
company. Within three months she visited over one hundred 
of the principal cities and placed Fayette bustles in the hands 
of nearly 500 merchants. She was said to be “an indis- 
pensable auxiliary in the business of the company,” but, 
since their bustle’s superiority was recognized wherever it was 
introduced, it was expected to meet with ready sales. Said 
the Advertiser: ‘‘The ‘Best Bustle’ in name, indeed promises 
to become the best bustle in reality.” 

I have said earlier that in the minds of some, there seemed 
to be a slight stigma attached to the bustle. An item which 
appeared in the Holden, Missouri, newspaper is an example: 
“Geo. W. Unruh gave up his position in Holden to accept a 
position with the Fayette Mfg. Co., and will go on the road. 
Holden never reared, nor has been the home of a more ex- 
emplary young man than George Unruh, and she will miss 
him. We almost weep when we contemplate the class of 
goods that George is to present to the trade. He goes out 
selling bustles.’”"! 

Some years ago when highway 240 was under construc- 
tion near Fayette, a power shovel unearthed a great mass 
of matted wire. The incident stirred memories of the bustle 
factory in Fayette in the minds of some older citizens who 
recalled that this bustling concern had come to a sudden 
unfortunate ending. In due time, all the unsold stock of 
bustles had been carted to the ‘Louisiana dump” trash heap 
at the edge of the town where it was swept away and given 
decent burial by a flooding Bonne Femme creek. 

The local paper does not tell what caused this enterprise 
to close, but it has become a traditional explanation that 
the decree came out of the national capital. Just as the 
bustle was at its greatest height of popularity, it is said 


16 Tbid., June 28, 1888. 
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that the wife of the President of the United States, Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland, went one night to a soirée sans bustle. 
The fashion reporters were ‘‘mowed down” when they saw 
that she wore none, and the bustle vogue collapsed in Wash- 
ington that night. Telegraph wires hummed the news to 
every part of the nation and newspapers published it. There- 
after the Best Bustle company received only cancellations 
of orders. Messrs. Cooper, Boughner, the bankers, Davis and 
Williams, in their fine homes, John Talbot, Dr. Wright, S. R. 
Payne, the piano tuner, and the inventor, D. Wertz, no 
doubt walked the floor in exasperation that the president’s 
wife should have killed the strangest goose that ever laid a 
golden egg in Fayette. 
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AS BENTON SEES THE WAR 


BY MARIE GEORGE WINDELL! 


When the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, Thomas Hart 
Benton was giving a series of lectures on art and living, but 
at this earthquake of horror stopped his meditations and 
marched out of the lecture room to his place of construction— 
his studio. Thus began the series of war paintings, The 
Year of Peril, 1942. 

Thomas Hart Benton has never been known to do things 
by halves. His tempestuous soul embroils him in many an 
argument whenever he paints America as he sees it. Artis- 
tically, the nation has been a colony to Europe long after 
her economic and political dependency ended. For anyone 
attempting to issue a declaration of independence, as Benton 
has done, there are always the myriads of devotees to the 
old regime who fear the loneliness of breaking a new trail 
and of forming individual judgments. Much as the French 
techniques have taught American artists, continued devotion 
to the aesthetic preoccupations with European culture has 
alienated the artist in America from much popular under- 
standing. Once this foundation has been well established 
the two can grow together, each enlivening and expressing the 
other. As Benton has said, “Art to function healthily must 
have some significance for a whole society.’’ The artist 
and his art must have meaning for the man in the street as 
well as the so-called artistic classes. 

Atlean, Benton left the soil of the Middle West to go to 
Paris at nineteen and then spent the next twenty years of his 
life discarding the card file approach to art that many an 
artistic school represented. More than many other artists of 
his age he is a humanist, concerned with the little hopes and 
fears of all Americans—not as a super-patriot but as a brother 
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from the University of Missouri in 1939 and an A. M. degree from the same 
institution in 1941. She was an instructor in history at the university from 
1940 to 1942 and was also instructor in political science at Christian college in 
1942. She is now copy editor of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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of the rest of humanity. With this background and his 
artistic ties close to the soil of the nation, he is one of the best 
examples of a regional artist. Although his region is America, 
he most nearly typifies what the midwest considers is its 
approach to art—a study of all sections. 

“Art,” he has said, ‘‘must be the culmination of a 
culture.’’ It must not be something remote from the source 
of its strength. In this spirit he explored the country— 
politics, the burlesque, the careerist intelluctuals of the cities, 
the miners, the shanties, the camp meetings of the South, 
and the idealism in juxtaposition with physical reality in the 
West. His experiences, culled and pondered after they had 
registered in an extremely sensitive mind, were used to cram 
his autobiography, Am Artist in America. 

In his preoccupation with expressing the inner drives of 
Americans and presenting their aspirations and enjoyment 
of living, he maintains a realism that does not permit the 
calendar prettiness that too many see as perfection. His view 
of America in this series as in all of his earlier work is not the 
society that magazine advertisements represented before the 
war. His code is simple and therefore severe: 

“TI have made these pictures, as I have at other times 
spoken, in the interest of realistic seeing and with the hope 
that I might be of help in pulling some Americans out of 
their shells of pretense and make-believe. The pictures are 


not technically realistic .... [but] they are true repre- 
sentations of the moment even though the symbols used are 
imaginative .... In these designs there is none of the 


pollyanna fat that the American people are in the habit of 
being fed.” 

America’s cheery optimism and friendliness that carried 
Benton along on his prowlings into the national mind were 
just the characteristics that too often blind men faced with 
tragedy. ‘‘The evil is here,”’ said Benton in 1942. “It is 
time for all Americans to come out of their dreams. We 
must learn to look out with open eyes on the horror that is 
actually in the world.” 

Listening to conversations soon after Pearl Harbor led 
Benton to the conclusion that Americans were not awake to 
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the future and its possibilities. For this reason he planned 
to place the series in the Kansas City union station where the 
transportation lines of the continent cross. Instead of the 
thousands who would have viewed them there, however, the 
Abbott laboratories of Chicago purchased the series from 
Benton and presented them to the government for reproduc- 
tion. 59,000,000 copies were made and distributed through- 
out the world, thus making it the most widely reproduced 
art of the war. During that year of peril when millions were 
still bewildered over the turn of fate, it was imperative, Benton 
thought, that men realize that “if this war is lost, what we 
know as America will be lost.’”’ World-wide publication 
carried the plea that all hopes for world democracy depended 
on the war’s outcome. 


The eight paintings were completed in three months, 
carried forward on the great surge of emotion that sent him 
to his studio in the beginning. Benton has the epitome of 
the average man’s conception of an artist’s technique. Paint- 
ing is for him an emotional spree. The thought of large 
spaces exalts his mind, spurs his energies, and heightens his 
perceptions of the color of the world. Such brilliance is 
naturally reflected in the series which is, excluding the design, 
a maelstrom of color that tears at the spectator’s emotions. 
His freedom from natural laws of perspective and anatomy 
reflect that irresponsibility with which he paints. 


“Once on the wall,” he has said, “I paint with downright 
sensual pleasure. The colors I use make my mouth water. 
The sweep of my brushes, after I get really started, becomes 
precise and somehow or other beyond error. I get cocksure 
of mind and temperamentally youthful.” 


He is relatively uninterested in interpreting his art for 
his audience since he believes it will stand or fall according 
to what it means to each spectator. If it has validity for him, 
it has served its social purpose; everyman is his own critic. 


The paintings need no explanation. Out of the fire 
and death that was that year sprang the inspiration for the 
eight canvases and the closely associated painting, ‘The 
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Negro Soldier’. Physically, the canvases are large: five 
measure 24 x 3 feet, two 4 x 5, one 4 x 6, and one 6 x 8. 

Benton began with the largest painting, ‘‘Exterminate,” 
the most literal interpretation in the series of the war against 
the Japanese and Nazis. In the core of the picture stand two 
gigantic figures, a barbaric representation of a Japanese and a 
brutal Gestapo figure waving a flaming torch and a Nazi 
standard. Beneach lie the victims of their cruelty, a famished 
man and a child, mute reminders of the Buchenwalds and 
Dachaus that have since been discovered. Stepping from the 
sprawled body of a dead soldier leap two living avengers, 
tearing out the chains of slavery from the Japanese ogre. 
In the background are small groups of the forces from which 
stem the strength of America—smoking factories, a small 
group of infantrymen, and a tank. 


The first of the series in its formal presentation is ‘Starry 
Night,”’ depicting the last gasps of a drowning man sucked 
down by flameswept waters under a peaceful and eternal 
starry sky. Nearby is sinking a blazing oil tanker. 

“Again’’ is a new version of the crucifixion. Christ, 
who has always stood as a symbol for the brotherhood of 
man, is transfixed on a cross hanging over a precipice. This 
time the spear is held by three figures, representing Fascism, 
Nazism, and Japanese imperialism. A Nazi plane in addition 
sends golden streams of bullets into His side while out of the 
background roars the flame and death that pursue the three. 


The next two paintings, ‘Indifference’ and ‘‘Casualty’”’, 
are more photographic in treatment. National unconcern 
with world events brought upon us needless loss. On a lone 
island in the sea, torn planes and bodies litter the foreground 
of the first canvas, and in the second death rigors have 
stiffened one soldier who but lately fought, while fragments 
of another body lie in barbed wire. In the distance a 
ship, exploding with brilliant sulphur flames and thick smoke, 
plunges into the sea. 

“The Sowers’’ are great beasts of men who cast skulls on 
a barren land containing only a dead tree on which sits a 
vulture. Their harvest is a whirlwind of flames springing 
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up in their footsteps. The most poetic of the series, it is 
one of the most widely reproduced of the eight. 

America, fearing invasion in 1942, could well look to 
“The Harvest’’ as a future possibility. With the example of 
the continent and England before him, Benton pictured a 
hearthstone in America broken by enemy bombers. An 
anguished mother stares in horror at the dead body of her 
child, while nearby her husband lies, an ax just fallen from 
his lifeless hand. Flames sweep the horizon, spreading devas- 
tation in many another home, but of this only a few timbers 
and a front step or two remain. 

The last, “Invasion,” is one of the largest and most 
complex of the eight. Since the probable invader of the 
three enemies in 1942 was the Japanese, these are the soldiers 
who have destroyed the ships burning in the harbor and shot 
down the plane exploding in the sky. The central incident 
of the canvas is the attack on an individual farmhouse. 
Everywhere is outrage: two brutal enemy soldiers assault a 
terrified girl, her father is bayoneted at her feet by another 
of the enemy, a small child clings forlornly to her father’s 
hand, and her brother lies dead at the house steps. Two 
other victims have been murdered, one in the barn loft and 
the other in the yard, both helpless against the enemy that 
marches in ever greater columns up the highway, bayoneting 
as it comes, and followed by tanks. The only defenders 
that the land can offer are the two sombreroed farmers who 
fire from behind the strawstack, bringing down one of the 
conquerors. Scattered about spread the pathetic debris of 
violence—a broken fence, bucket, doll and a lost shoe. The 
shining white skyscrapers on the coast are a tragic reminder 
of the peace and plenty that went before. Like the other 
canvases, flames devour the land in the background and the 
central portion of the painting bulges as if the earth itself 
were in revolt. 

“The Negro Soldier,’’ although closely associated in 
subject matter, is technically different from the series. 
Resolute and with true dignity, the negro is caught at the 
moment when in full battle dress, he charges with fixed 
bayonet. With less exaggerated proportions than the other 
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paintings and a more literal subject, Benton gives to the 
soldier the same intensity if not the same brilliance in color 
that fill the other canvases. The model, a Texan, Leroy 
Green, was stationed in Kansas City and was detailed to 
Benton by the army. Undeniably, this is the most popular 
painting of the nine if comments indicate spectators’ en- 
thusiasms. 

The Year of Peril paintings were under the care of the Asso- 
ciated American artists in New York City after Benton 
finished them and remained there until brought to the library 
of the State Historical Society. When conversations began 
to determine a final resting place for the series, Benton stated 
that he hoped they might be placed in an historical museum 
since they were so obviously an historical study of a year. 
With this in mind and since he is a Missourian, the State 
Historical Society of Missouri was chosen as the recipient 
and was presented the series by the Abbott laboratories. 
Since the “Negro Soldier’’ was a similar canvas, Benton 
presented it to the society as a personal gift. 


The society prepared two rooms on the third floor of the 
library building for an exhibition chamber. Known as the. 
Thomas Hart Benton gallery, it is the first of its kind to be 
dedicated to a living artist in America. The first room con- 
tains ‘“‘The Negro Soldier” and is furnished in browns and 
neutral colors, and with period mahogany furniture. The 
second in which hangs the series is decorated in delicate 
gray-blues and sand, with modern natural white oak furniture. 
The arrangement and color schemes accentuate the khaki, 
browns, and tans of the “Negro Soldier” and provide a 
pleasing yet quiet atmosphere for the vibrant colors and 
subjects of the Year of Peril series. The paintings were 
arranged in the respective rooms by Dr. John S. Ankeny, 
former head of the art department of the University of 
Missouri. 

The gallery was opened formally on Wednesday, May 2, 
at the annual meeting of the society at which Benton was 
present. He gave a brief address and remained in the gallery 
during the afternoon. In expressing his pleasure in having 
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the society arrange the gallery, he said, ‘“‘I am highly flattered 
that the State Historical Society has recognized my work 
while I am still fighting and I believe that an historical museum 
is the proper place for them.” 

After the formal exhibition, the gallery has been open 
for the public during the regular office hours of the society, 
six days each week. After an appointment has been arranged 
by telephone or letter, a conducted tour will be given by a 
member of the staff. 

While these are the most spectacular and most ambitious 
of Benton’s paintings on the war, he has spent much time 
since their composition, living with the army and navy, 
putting the military training of America’s forces on canvas. 
One series is a picture of life aboard a submarine on the 
Atlantic and another of the men on an LST boat on its trip 
down the Mississippi. Part of the first was published in 
Collier’s magazine. He has in addition gathered data by 
living at the port of embarkation on Staten island in New 
York and on a gasoline manufacturing plant in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

However dramatic are his war paintings, and impressed as 
Missourians are with them, Benton to Missouri has until 
now been the artist of the murals in the state capitol in 
Jefferson City. He began this social history of the State 
after he had completed in 1933 a mural for Indiana in the 
Chicago world’s fair. This he finished in the record time of 
six months although the painting was over two hundred 
fifty feet long by twelve feet high. Despite the protests of 
some clubmembers and as Benton says, ‘‘aesthetic-minded 
gentlemen of leisure,”’ it became one of the central points of 
interest at the fair. Benton was painting life in America as 
it was, and whether they liked the picture or not, the throngs 
of people who viewed the mural recognized its artistic truth. 

It was not.until 1935 that Benton became as well known 
in Missouri as had his great-uncle, the senator for thirty 
years during the last century. Conscious of the growing 
distrust of American cities that was then trickling into 
numerous crevices of national life, he returned to his native 
soil—Missouri and the art institute of Kansas City. He 
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was aware of the changes “coming over the political psy- 
chology of our country,” and “hankered to be close to the 
soil on which these would be most clearly operative.” 

During the weeks of his painting in the capitol, visitors 
roamed in, stayed to watch and talk. Listening to his audi- 
ence, Benton concluded that: “I had all the evidence 
necessary to make me believe that my realistic conceptions 
of Missouri’s social history and life were in line with the re- 
putedly realistic psychology of the State’s people... . 
During the making of my Missouri mural I traveled all over 
the State. I met all kinds of people. I played the harmonica 
and wore a pink shirt to country dances. I went on hunting 
and fishing parties. I attended an uproarious three-day, 
old settler’s drunk, in the depths of the Ozarks. I went 
to political barbecues and church picnics. I took in the 
honky-tonks of the country and the night clubs of Kansas 
City and St. Louis. I went to businessmen’s parties and to 
meetings of art lovers’ associations. I went down in the 
mines and out in the cornfields. I chased Missouri society 
up and down from the shacks of the Ozark hillbillies to the 
country club firesides of the ultimately respectable. From 
this it would seem that I should know my Missouri—and 
in a sense I think Ido . . . . Below the top economic foam 
of Missouri, the true native life lies. Although I have 
painted that life as I saw it and felt it, I am not yet ready 
to... . pass judgment upon it. Taken as a whole, I 
like the men and women who make the real Missouri.” 

For Missourians who have had his social history of the 
State on the capitol walls to live with for ten years, his war 
paintings have also come home. For Benton himself, one 
may echo his feeling toward the State: “I feel very much 
at home looking down upon the great river valley. When 
I sit above the waters of the Missouri, I feel they belong to 
me, and I to them.” 
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BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
MISSOURI 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER! 


The report submitted summarizes the activities of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri for the biennium ending 
December 31, 1944. 


The years 1943 and 1944 are memorable in the Society’s 
annals. The important financial gains, membership growth, 
and special collection acquisitions of 1941 and 1942 were 
maintained despite the war; indeed, the emphasis during 
1943 and 1944, must be placed on the Society’s unrivalled 
record in obtaining priceless special collections and in pub- 
lishing important historical contributions and documents. 


Rank and The Society has become the foremost state 
Membership historical society in the country in terms 

of individual memberships. Today it ranks 
first in the number of active members among all state historical 
societies in the United States, a position it reached during 
1935 and has held continuously since 1937. The active 
annual members of the Society numbered 3692 on December 
31, 1944, with a net gain of 280 members during the past two 
years. - 

The Society not only heads the state historical associa- 
tions of the nation in active membership but also in the cir- 
culation of its historical service published weekly in the news- 
papers of the State and in the circulation of its quarterly 
magazine. Missouri’s Society ranked fifth in the number of 
printed pages published in quarterly magazine form by state 
historical associations during the past two years, third in 
the number of pages of historical compilation published in 


lFLOYD C. SHOEMAKER is the secretary and librarian of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri as well as editor of the Missouri Historical Review. This 
report was made by the secretary on behalf of the executive committee at the 
annual meeting of the society, May 2, 1945. 
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book form, first in the number of pages of documentary 
material published, and first in total number of pages pub- 
lished. 


Size of |The total number of books and bound newspapers 
Library and magazines is 72,373. There are also 40,706 

separate titles of pamphlets and 148,699 Missouri 
official publications, a total of 261,788 books, pamphlets, 
bound newspapers and magazines. There are also 18,572 
single items of private manuscripts of 74,288 pages, 614 
volumes of manuscript diaries, journals, account books, and 
original or copied church minutes with a total of 93,131 
manuscript pages, 99,275 pages of manuscript material on 
microfilm—a total of 266,694 manuscript pages—and 115,180 
State archives. In addition to the 18,781 bound volumes of 
newspapers there are 2312 unbound volumes and 226,675 
pages on microfilm, which would comprise 895 yearly volumes. 
There are 10,683 photographs, prints, paintings, and por- 
traits, and 1816 cuts. In addition to the 2659 bound volumes 
of magazines and college periodicals there are current unbound 
issues to comprise approximately 325 volumes. The Society 
has a collection of 651 maps, not including highway and 
geological maps. The scrapbook collection totals 111. The 
figures, while not inclusive of some of the smaller collections 
of the Society, give an indication of the size of the librarv. 


J. Christian Bay The J. Christian Bay Collection of 
Collection Midwestern Americana is a unit, rare 

and invaluable, in itself. As such, it 
is kept separate from the Society’s regular library. Figures 
on the size of the library proper do not include the Bay 
collection, which consists of 3312 items. 

The Bay collection ranks among the very unusual of 
those either privately or publicly owned. From the collector 
himself, Dr. J. Christian Bay, librarian of the John Crerar 
library, Chicago, the collection takes added value. 

Since the acquisition of the collection in 1941, a number 
of rare items have been acquired by purchase and gift. The 
outstanding gift this biennium was some thirty-five items 
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donated by Mrs. Minnie M. B. Brown of Appleton City in 
memory of her sister, the late Miss Joyse J. Browning of 
Jefferson City, who collected the material on the Missouri- 
born artist, Charles M. Russell. 

During this biennium a rare books and manuscripts 
librarian was employed for one year. The collection was 
checked and catalog cards were obtained for those items 
in the Library of Congress. A highly trained and competent 
person has been employed this spring to take over the work 
of cataloging the collection and making it accessible to 
research workers. 


Thomas Hart The Year of Peril paintings, a series 
Benton Collection of eight historical canvases of 1942, 

painted by the Missouri artist, 
Thomas Hart Benton, were subsidized by the Abbott labora- 
tories, which presented them in 1944 to the State Historical 
Society, after a distribution of 59,000,000 copies. The artist 
felt that his closely associated canvas titled ‘‘Negro Soldier,” 
which he had painted at the time of The Year of Peril series, 
belonged with the war group and he offered it as a personal 
gift. 

The paintings were under the care of Associated American 
artists in New York City until shipped to the Society last 
fall. Mr. Benton, the Abbott laboratories, and the Asso- 
ciated American artists felt that the proper resting place 
of these works of historical art should be in the artist’s own 
state of Missouri. Rooms have been prepared for them and 
the framed canvases were publicly displayed following the 
annual meeting. 

Such an acquisition by the State of Missouri is priceless. 
Added value attaches to the collection asa result of the donor’s 
decision, inspired by Mr. Benton, to place the paintings per- 
manently in the artist’s native state. Missouri has reached 
a worthwhile maturity in drawing to herself the finer fruits 
of culture of her own people. Too frequently the products 
of regional artists must not only be displayed elsewhere 
than on native heath for recognition but must be preserved 
elsewhere for lasting appreciation, It is to the great honor 
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of Missouri that its State Historical Society was regarded by 
artist and sponsor as the proper depository for these great and 
internationally known war paintings. 


Vance Randolph Vance Randolph, nationally famous 
Collection authority on Ozark folklore, has been 

living in the Ozarks for nearly twenty 
years and has made himself a part of every hearth in the 
Stone county countryside and a familiar figure throughout 
the rest of our highlands. With the perfect equipment of a 
sympathetic ear and a scholarly trained mind he has accom- 
plished a work worthy of gratitude and high praise from his 
fellow Missourians. For the past quarter of a century he 
has been gathering the old ballads, the folk and love songs, 
that have thrilled generation after generation. These, all 
1783 texts of them, have been gathered together in a mammoth 
collection totaling 3645 typewritten pages and fifty photo- 
graphs and will be published during the next biennium by 
the State Historical Society, probably in a three-volume work. 
All the varieties of ‘I’ve Got a Gal on Sourwood Mountain,” 
“Barbara Allen,” or ‘“‘Down by the Greenwood Side” appear 
among the 880 different tunes included in the anthology. 
The collection is the largest regional one of its kind in the 
United States. Besides its obvious contribution to American 
music, this publication will be memorable for the State as a 
whole in its collection and preservation of native Ozarkiana. 
The State Historical Society is highly privileged to own the 
manuscript and to be the publishing medium through which 
this work will flow into the hands of the people. 


Daniel R. Fitzpatrick | When the history of the last three 
Collection decades in the State and nation 

is written someday, ‘‘one chapter 
of this history will list the names of men who have interpreted 
for the people the meaning of these times. And near the 
head of this chapter should come the name of Dan Fitzpatrick. 
Here is an artist with the historic viewpoint—a draughtsman 
with a mind that strikes down to the essence of the day’s 
problem—a maker of pictures with the keen eye to the future 
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of democracy.’ Since 1913, when he became editorial car- 
toonist of the St. Louis Post-Dispaich, Fitzpatrick in more 
than 11,000 cartoons in this paper and in Collier's magazine 
“whittled down the most complicated economic, political, 
or social issues into a few simple strokes of his black crayon.” 

The work of D. R. Fitzpatrick has won international 
recognition. The Moscow museum of western art displays 
eight of his drawings, and a collection of his cartoons on the 
last war is in New Zealand. The artist won the John Fred- 
erick Lewis prize of the Philadelphia academy of fine arts 
in 1924, a Pulitzer prize in 1926, and a cultural award from the 
New Masses magazine in January 1945. 


His work has been displayed in one-man shows at the 
St. Louis art museum and the Associated American artists’ 
galleries in New York, and his drawings relating to recent 
phases of the current war have been sent on traveling ex- 
hibitions to major cities and Army camps throughout the 
country. 


1273 original drawings of Fitzpatrick cartoons were 
acquired this spring by the Society for its collection of his- 
torical art in the Middle West. Most of the drawings are 
in the field of Missouriana, with a number relating to the war 
and national affairs. Special quarters for housing the collec- 
tion permanently will be provided and the cartoons will go 
on public display next fall or winter. 


Four Notable In bringing to Missouri the Bay collection 
Collections of Middle Border Americana, the Benton 

collection of war paintings, the Randolph 
collection of Ozark folksongs, and the Fitzpatrick collection 
of cartoons, the State Historical Society performed a public 
service that was invaluable. Such acquisitions are priceless 
and in a large degree impossible to duplicate regardless of 
time or money. Moreover, in these four most recent out- 
standing acquisitions obtained in less than four years, the 
Society is presented evidence of the regard in which it is 
held in the nation by a leading librarian and collector, a 
great artist, an outstanding folklore scholar, and America’s 
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preeminent editorial cartoonist. To have obtained this 
cultural recognition for Missouri is a matter of highest value 
and worth. 


Acquisitions During the biennium more than 17,000 
and Binding items were obtained by the Society exclusive 
of newspapers, serials, and manuscripts. 

During these two years 59 current Missouri magazines 
and 41 current Missouri college periodicals were received. 

The Society received 356 Missouri newspapers, coming 
from 269 towns and representing 114 counties and St. Louis 
city. A total of 1444 volumes were bound, bringing the 
Society’s collection of Missouri newspapers to 18,781 volumes. 
Other newspaper acquisitions included 74,876 newspaper 
pages on microfilm. The newspapers microfilmed were 
from Appleton City, Columbia, Hannibal, Mexico, Osceola, 
Rolla, St. Louis, and Warrensburg, and covered a period 
from 1869 to 1944. 

It was during this biennium that the first small city 
daily in Missouri, the Mexico Daily Ledger, microfilmed its 
old files for its own office use; and the first metropolitan daily 
in Missouri, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, began microfilming 
its current files for its office use. 

The poor quality of newsprint and the increased use of 
newspapers for reference purposes impelled the Society to 
add in its budget for 1945 and 1946 a request for micro- 
filming all Missouri weekly newspapers currently received. 
The rapid disintegration of the modern newspaper necessitates 
this change from preservation by binding to preservation by 
microfilming. If the request is granted the great objective 
of use without destruction will be obtained, and as soon as 
possible the project will be enlarged to include the small 
city dailies and the metropolitan press. 

During 1943 and 1944 two hundred and thirty-four 
record books containing a total of 12,823 manuscript pages 
were added to the manuscript collection of diaries, journals, 
account books, ledgers, church minutes, and other record 
books. The collection of State archives was enlarged by the 
manuscript record of the Debates of the Missouri Constitu- 
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tional Convention of 1948-1944 for the 55th-215th days, 
January 5 to September 29, 1944. This outstanding acquisi- 
tion, comprising 6168 pages in 23 volumes, came to the 
Society by action of the constitutional convention. 

The total number of volumes of books and newspapers 
bound during 1943-1944 was 2613. 


Reference Service, During the past biennium 4327 
Cataloging and patrons have used the Society’s 
Analytical Indexing reading room, and 2023 readers have 

used the newspaper collection. Over 
2000 hours of research by staff members were required to 
answer specific requests by letter for information on Mis- 
souri biography and history. 


During these two years 1143 books and pamphlets were 
cataloged and 4324 catalog cards were typed and filed for 
additions. Also added were 40,093 analytical index cards 
which were typed and filed. This addition brings the total 
of analytical Missouri index cards in the library, exclusive of 
122,303 catalog cards, to 709,162. 


Publications During the biennium 1943-1944, more than 
and Research 5200 pages of typed copy for the publica- 

tions issued by the Society were checked 
and edited meticulously according to authenticity and 
presentation of historical fact. Of this total the staff of this 
department wrote 1700 pages for publication. 


Missouri Historical The scope of the work done by the 
Review Society as a central directing agency 

in the compilation and dissemination 
of Missouri history is evidenced in the national rank and 
state- and nation-wide circulation of its quarterly magazine, 
the Missouri Historical Review. The Review has the largest 
regular circulation of any state historical magazine in America. 
The eight numbers issued during the biennium 1943-1944 
contain a total of 1002 printed pages of historical data on 
Missouri and Missourians. 
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Weekly Historical The Society distributes free of charge 
Feature Articles to the press of the State a weekly series 

of short feature articles on Missouri 
history. The present releases grew out of the series, ‘This 
Week in Missouri History,” begun in February 1925, which 
was the oldest and most widely circulated service of its kind 
in the United States. On the conclusion of the first series of 
871 articles, the Society began November 2, 1941, a new issue 
of historical feature articles, which are released and printed 
weekly. One hundred and sixty-five of the latter series have 
been released and are sent regularly to 247 Missouri news- 
papers. 


Missouri, To make the historical research first published 
Day by Day _ in “This Week in Missouri History” available 

both to the layman and the scholar and to give 
it permanent form, the Society published a two-volume work 
entitled, Missouri, Day by Day. Its purpose is to furnish a 
handbook on the chronicle of Missouri history. Concise 
sketches of the outstanding characters and significant events 
of State history are organized in the form of an encyclopedia 
although the material is arranged not alphabetically, but 
chronologically by days of the months and associated with 
each day as anniversaries. 

The second volume published this biennium covers the 
historical calendar year from July 1 to December 31 and 
contains 466 one-page articles and 63 paragraph sketches. 
Both volumes contain indexes. 

Missouri, Day by Day, the weekly historical feature 
articles, and the Missouri Historical Review comprise the 
popular publication program of the State Historical Society. 
This program, designed for the historical orientation of Mis- 
souri citizens, has a larger coverage than any similar program 
in the nation. 


Debates and Journal, One of the principal functions 
Mo. Const. Conv. 1875, and duties of the State Historical 
Governors’ Messages Society is the publication of un- 
published records of the State. 
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In 1920 the Society began the publication of some of the 
State’s rarest documents which had practically been in- 
accessible to the public. The first step in this documentary 
publication work began with the editing and publishing of the 
Journal of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875 
in two volumes. This work, published as a centennial 
publication commemorating Missouri's statehood and admis- 
sion to the Union, has been of invaluable service to Missouri 
scholars, jurists, and statesmen. 

During 1923-1930, twelve volumes of the Messages and 
Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri were 
published. These volumes, covered the executive terms from 
1820 t. 1929. Since the completion of volume twelve, four 
governors, Henry S. Caufield, Guy B. Park, Lloyd C. Stark, 
and Forrest C. Donnell, have each served a full term as chief 
executive of the State. During this biennium it is planned 
to prepare and publish two more volumes of these invaluable 
state documents. 

A third documentary series, the Debates of the Missouri 
Constitutional Convention of 1875, was begun under the co- 
editorship of Dr. Isidor Loeb of St. Louis and Floyd C. 
Shoemaker during the 1929-1930 biennium. During the 
past two years volumes X, XI, and XII, numbering 535, 
560, and 713 printed pages respectively, were edited and 
published thus completing the series. 

These twenty-six volumes of documentary publications 
comprise 13,631 printed pages and represent some of the 
most valuable of all records relating to the history and de- 
velopment of the State government. As a result of these 
publications, Missouri was well prepared for the constitu- 
tional convention of 1943-1944. The complete Journal and 
Debates were available in a practical form for the members 
of the convention and were useful in interpreting and revising 
the existing constitution. 

During the present biennium of 1945 and 1946 the 
Society plans to continue its quarterly and weekly publica- 
tions and hopes to publish two volumes of the Governors’ 
Messages and three volumes of Vance Randolph’s Ozark 
Folksongs. 
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County Historical Twenty-four counties now have local 
Societies historical societies. Although the ma- 

jority of these have suspended work 
for the duration, several are very active and have ambitious 
programs which will probably be realized in the near future. 


Library The staff of the Society as of December 31, 1944, 

Staff included eleven persons. This is one less in 
number than were on the staff during the previous 
year and two less than during 1942. 


I conclude this report with extracts from several letters 
upon the publication of Missouri, Day by Day, among scores 
of messages received this last biennium. 


Such publications as that of the State Histerical Society of Missouri 
are just the mode by which states become proud of their history and there- 
fore zealous to make the future worthy of the past. 


—Justice Felix Frankfurter, Supreme Court of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


I can think of no better reference volume [Missouri, Day by Day] to 
publish than just such a work. 


—Alexander J. Wall, director, New York historical society. 


Missouri is to be congratulated upon the compilation of so much 
valuable data, most interesting from both the local and personal angles. 
Other historical societies may well emulate its splendid example. 


—Watt Marchman, secretary and librarian, Florida historical society. 


The State Historical Society of Missouri is doing more than any 
other organization I can readily think of to popularize the history of 
its own state and this is a matter concerning which I have long felt that 
the vast majority of our professional workers in the historical field are 
lamentably deficient, or indifferent as the case may be. 

—Milo M. Quaife, director, Burton historical collections, Detroit public 
library, Detroit, Michigan. 


In my current worries about the evils of centralized culture, enter- 
tainment, thinking, and responding, I have taken occasion now and then 
to emphasize the great importance of research into and publication of the 
history and folk habits of smaller units. If endemic cultures are promoted, 
we may do something toward maintaining an interesting and heterogeneous 
world culture in this century when uniformity in political systems and 
economics is rapidly coming upon us. 
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Naturally, therefore, I welcome this type of work that you are doing. 
I hope that the historical sense in counties, towns and especially in ‘natural 
regions’ will grow throughout Missouri. 


—Harlow Shapley, director, Harvard college observatory, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 








































Missouri and the War 


MISSOURI AND THE WAR 
PART XII 
BY DOROTHY DYSART FLYNN! 


“And somewhere in the hidden plans of the universe it 
must be marked that this man’s work was done and that for 
his war for eternal justice he had earned eternal peace. It 
can be no mistake that Franklin Roosevelt enters the hall 
of the immortals as the victorious armies of democracy are 
about to enter Berlin. His work is done. He has taken us 
to the borders of the promised land of liberty.’’ 

It is yet with a feeling of unbelief that one looks back 
to the late afternoon of April 12 when all the world was 
eagerly awaiting news of the entry of Allied troops into 
Berlin and was greeted with the announcement, ‘The Presi- 
dent of the United States is dead.” The world rocked on its 
foundations. The little man and the big man, the soldier 
and the civilian, the Republican and the Democrat alike 
felt an overwhelming sense of loss and depression. ‘Why,”’ 
they questioned, ‘‘Why was he taken now?” I think his 
wife, Eleanor Roosevelt, answered that as well as any mortal 
can answer it when she said, ‘“‘Perhaps, in His wisdom, the 
Almighty is trying to show us that a leader may chart the 
way, may point out the road to lasting peace, but that many 
leaders and many peoples must do the building. It cannot 
be the work of one man, nor can the responsibility be laid 
upon his shoulders, and so, when the time comes for the peoples 
to assume the burden more fully, he is given rest.” 

At 6:09 on the evening of the momentous day of April 12, 
just two and one-half hours after the death of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, a Missourian took the oath of office as the thirty- 
third president of the United States. Harry S. Truman, the 


IpOROTHY DYSART FLYNN, & native Missourian, graduated in 1932 from the 
school of journalism of the University of Missouri. She is now a research 
associate on the staff of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


2Quotation by Walter Winchell in his daily column published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, April 17, 1945. 
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man who reluctantly consented to run for the vice-presidency, 
his face grave and etched by swift tragedy and the responsi- 
bilities of assuming a wartime presidency, kissed the Bible 
as he repeated the oath which propelled Missouri's first 
native son to the highest position this country can offer. 


MISSOURI'S WAR PRESIDENT 


It has been truthfully said that an era of American 
history ended with the death of Roosevelt. It is typically 
American that the new era which began two and a half hours 
after his passing should be geared into action with a simplicity 
and dispatch unquestioned in a nation which had threshed 
about in a vehement political campaign only six months 
before. It is typically American, too, that Harry S. Truman 
of Independence, Missouri, virtually unknown even in his 
own State until his election to the Senate in 1934, should be 
catapulted to the highest place in the nation and become 
Missouri’s first president. 

He was a good hard-working junior senator that first term, 
but it was during the war years that his fame, as chairman 
of the senate investigating committee bearing his name, 
spread throughout the nation. This committee’s work was 
estimated to have saved the taxpayers $250,000,000 by stop- 
ping warplant waste and inefficiency, and scotching fraud 
wherever it was found. The senator became a symbol of 
honesty in the carrying out of war contracts and his com- 
mittee the accepted watchdog of war spending. It was his 
outstanding work on this committee that paved the way for the 
vice-presidency, an office he did not covet. 

As the eyes of the nation and the world turned the full 
glare of their scrutiny on him, there was no one to describe 
him as a “great leader,” a “statesman,” or an “executive 
genius.” His record as chairman of the senate committee 
was cited as the highlight of his career, but his initial address 
to Congress, the deep sense of humility and sincerity shown 
by this man from Missouri, won for President Truman one 
of the greatest demonstrations of congressional unanimity 
ever shown a president of the United States. 
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The traits that have characterized his public life were 
shown in this message, and the unprecedented response of the 
lawmakers sent the new president off to a flying start in an 
attempt at establishing world security and directing the 
country’s return to peacetime prosperity. There were no 
fancy phrases in the Truman speech. He desired to em- 
phasize but three things to the nation and to the world: 
that the conduct of the war was to proceed unchanged and 
unhampered; that he would depend on friends and colleagues 
in congress to lend their aid and guidance, and his desire 
to be a good and faithful servant of ‘‘my Lord and my people.” 
No other words would have more nearly expressed the purpose 
and character of Harry S. Truman, the Missouri farm boy 
who suddenly found himself addressing the world, with the 
great and the near great of this country and the representatives 
of the world before him, looking to him for help and guidance 
out of its war weariness and destruction. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN GOES TO WORK 


Gathering up the presidential reins of a nation at war as 
millions mourned the passing of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
the new president went quickly to work, conferring with the 
heads of the state and military departments. He outlined 
his foreign policies at a joint session of Congress on the 
sixteenth and on the seventeenth addressed the armed forces 
all over the world. 


The emotional weight of his new responsibilities came 
down upon him at noon of his first day in office when he 
broke all precedent to return to his old haunts for lunch at 
the capitol with former senatorial colleagues. Tears welled 
in his eyes at the sight of the familiar faces of Capitol news- 
men, and he reverted to the language of his Missouri farm 
youth to describe the crushing weight of his new job. “I 
don’t know if any of you fellows ever had a load of hay or 
a bull fall on him,” he said, “But last night the whole weight 
of the moon and stars fell on me. I feel a tremendous respon- 
sibility.” 
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Yet President Truman successfully passed his first 
great crucial test—his ability to work with Congress and he 
met his second great test, the promise of good working rela- 
tionships with the nation’s newsgatherers who confront 
any man sitting in the president’s chair. From the largest 
news conference ever to crowd into the presidential office, 
he won a ‘cum laude.”’ Facing the 348 accredited corre- 
spondents crowded into this one room, Harry S. Truman gave 
out international and domestic news with such straight- 
forwardness, honesty, and courtesy that the majority of the 
newsmen twice burst into spontaneous applause. 


AS A DIPLOMAT 


A decisive success for the new president which was 
expected to have a tremendous effect on the world conference 
at San Francisco took place within a few hours after Harry 
S. Truman took his oath of office. Premier Stalin telephoned 
him to offer sympathy and to express a sincere desire to 
cooperate with the new president in every way. The Russian 
end of the conversation was carried on through an inter- 
preter. ‘What can I do for you, Mr. President?” Stalin 
is said to have asked. President Truman promptly answered 
that he could send his top man, foreign secretary Molotov, 
to San Francisco. For a few minutes in the far distant 
Kremlin Stalin stalled. Then he came back and said, “All 
right, Mr. President, Molotov will go and see you.”’ And 
Molotov was on his way. 

That incident showed quick thinking and fast action 
by the nation’s new chief executive. Without warning he 
had met his first diplomatic test with one of the most de- 
termined of the world leaders, and President Truman from 
the “Show-Me” state had won. 


SIGNS LEND-LEASE EXTENSION 


April 17, just five days after becoming chief executive, 
President Truman signed his first major bill, an extension of 
the lend-lease. He declared the measure a “mighty instru- 
ment for victory” and one of the “growing monuments to the 
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boldness, imagination, and effective statesmanship of Franklin 
Roosevelt.”” President Truman had made it clear that 
Roosevelt’s war and peace ideals were synonymous with his 
own and would be carried out. He once said, “If anyone 
cries on my shoulder over lend-lease, I always say that for 
every $100,000,000 we gave them, we saved 100,000 soldiers’ 
lives. Even if we never get any of it back, it will be money 
well spent.” 


MISSOURI APPOINTMENTS 


John W. Snyder, a St. Louisan and former executive of 
the RFC and one of President Truman’s closest personal 
friends, immediately hurried to Washington on hearing of 
Roosevelt’s death to confer with the new chief executive. 
A friend since the days of World war I, Snyder is credited 
with a major role in influencing Truman to make himself 
available for the vice-presidential nomination. 

President Truman gave his first major appointment to 
this friend when he nominated him as federal loan adminis- 
trator, a position which might well lead to a cabinet post as 
secretary of the treasury. He succeeds Fred M. Vinson who 
was made director of war mobilization after the resignation of 
James F. Byrnes. Congressional reaction to the nomination 
was prompt and favorable. Jesse Jones, former loan ad- 
ministrator, said the president ‘‘could not have made a better 
appointment.” 


Colonel Harry H. Vaughan of St. Louis is President 
Truman’s military aide. Their friendship also dates back to 
World war I. Colonel Vaughan held his commission in the 
present war for twenty-two months, serving in the southwest 
Pacific where he was wounded and sent back to the Walter 
Reed hospital for treatment. When he was released Truman 
was instrumental in having him appointed war department 
liason officer to the Truman investigating committee. Last 
February he was named military aide to the vice-president. 
Since there was no such job, a bill was introduced to provide 
for the position. Exactly two months later orders were 
issued by the war department detailing him as aide to the 
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president of the United States. By custom of the last few 
years Harry H. Vaughan will soon rate the star of a brigadier 
general. 

Two other St. Louisans, Alfred Schindler and Charles G. 
Ross, received appointments soon after President Truman 
took his oath of office. Schindler was named undersecretary 
of commerce and Ross, who had been Washington corres- 
pondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was appointed 
Truman’s press secretary. 


MISSOURI'S TRIBUTE TO HER FIRST PRESIDENT 


Official Missouri paid its final tribute to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and pledged cooperation and faith in his successor 
at Jefferson City, April 16, at a joint session of the house and 
senate. Howard Elliott, Republican speaker of the house, 
stated, ‘‘We, in Missouri, take great solace in this hour. 
We know that at the head of the nation there stands one 
of our own, a man born of the soil of Missouri, raised in her 
valleys and hills, a man who knows the traditions of the 
Middle West. From this occasion we in America have driven 
home to us once more the eternal lesson that in the democratic 
processes, no one is indispensable and every man in high 
place and low is expendable in the nation’s advancement.” 
The legislature adopted a resolution presented by H. R. 
Williams, Republican floor leader of the senate, which noted 
“pride in the fact that a native Missourian, for the first time 
in the history of the United States, occupies the office of chief 
executive of the nation.” The resolution was to be conveyed 
to President Truman, Senators Frank P. Briggs and Forrest 
C. Donnell, and to members of the Missouri delegation in the 
national house. 


MISSOURI AT WAR 


From an army of 513,410, October 31, 1940, the war 
department reported it had grown to a strength of 8,050,011 
by the end of 1944. During that period inductions, enlist- 
ments, and appointments totaled 9,444,283 while separations 
from service amounted to 1,907,682. 
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Missouri, as of December 31, 1944, had 220,881 residents 
in service including 2881 women. These are the men and 
women that Missouri has contributed as her part of the war 
effort for service at home and overseas, but a true picture of 
Missouri at war would be incomplete without the story of the 
State’s men and women who daily battle the production 
line to produce the materials for the fighting. This article 
will deal with the war industries in the St. Louis area while 
succeeding articles will point to Kansas City and out-state 
war production industries. 


ST. LOUIS LEADS NATION 


St. Louis led the nation in percentage of war contracts 
placed during 1944, with orders equal to almost all war con- 
tracts placed locally for the preceding three and a half years, 
according to war production board statistics released by 
George C. Smith, president of the St. Louis chamber of 
commerce. Between December 1, 1943 and November 30, 
1944 war orders totaling $1,394,922,000 were received by 


St. Louis companies, a sum representing 87.2 per cent of the | 


$1,599,239,000 worth of contracts placed locally between 
June 1940 and November 30, 1943 Smith asserted. These 
figures do not include contracts under $50,000 or those for 
foodstuffs. 

This increased war business placed locally more than 
quadruples the importance of St. Louis’ material production 
to the nation’s war effort. During the three and a half 
years of the war program St. Louis received a 0.9 per cent 
of all war contracts awarded in the country. Last year’s 
record increase brought this area’s percentage of the entire 
nation’s war output up to 4.4 per cent by dollar volume. 
The city’s peacetime production in 1939 equalled only 1.9 
per cent of, the nation’s production in money valuation. 
With about one per cent of the nation’s population, the St. 
Louis area is supplying almost 4.5 per cent of its war work. 

Most of last year’s contracts were for supplies and a 
relatively small proportion for facilities. War supply orders 
totaled $1,202,281,000 while facilities contracts came to 
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$192,641,000. Ordnance production led the supply orders 
with contracts amounting to $626,765,000 placed, followed 
by aircraft and aircraft supplies totaling $242,912,000. 
Contracts for $59,292,000 were placed in St. Louis for ships, 
and miscellaneous supply contracts amounted to $273,312,000. 
Only $20,580,000 of the contracts placed for facilities were 
non-industrial projects. 

Just two other industrial areas in the nation approached 
St. Louis’ record of war production progress during the past 
year, the WPB figures revealed. These were the Houston- 
Galveston area with an increase of 79.3 per cent and the New 
York area with a 74.5 per cent increase. War contracts 
throughout the nation during the last year amounted to 
$31,377,007 ,000. 


Plans for a 40 per cent increase in war production this 
year as compared with 1944, including a $19,000,000 ex- 
pansion of ammunition-making facilities, were outlined early 
in January at a special staff conference of St. Louis ordnance 
officials. This ammunition program, to be distributed in 
many cities of this eight-and-a half-state district will result 
in an output boost of $7,600,000 a month, or at the rate 
of $92,200,000 a year. For the most part St. Louis in- 
dustries are already well along in their expansion programs. 
The Chevrolet shell plant which began production before 
the buildings were complete, exceeded its December quota 
and the Mines equipment company, makers of artillery lights, 
has forged two months ahead of its manufacturing schedule. 


ST. LOUIS CALLED THE ‘‘BOMB CITY’”® 


In World war I St. Louis was known as the “shell city” 
because of the tremendous volume of ammunition turned out 
there. In the present war the title has only been slightly 
changed. It is “the bomb city.” 

When our fighting men on the fighting fronts ‘Praise 
the Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” it’s a likely chance 


3From one of a series of articles by Robert G. Armstrong, Jr., St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, December 10, 1944. 
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that they are passing along an instrument of death made in 
St. Louis. During the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1944, the ordnance department led contracts in the St. 
Louis area totaling almost one billion dollars. Prime con- 
tracts in this area during the fiscal year totaled $869,679,260. 
These were contracts exceeding $10,000 and handled by 
principal rather than subcontractors. The largest contract, 
which went to the U. S. cartridge company operating a small 
arms plant, was for $427,133,121. 

Headquarters of the most populous of the thirteen ord- 
nance districts of the country, St. Louis is the hub of arms 
manufacturing in the district that stretches from the Missis- 
sippi and southern Illinois on the east to the Rocky mountains, 
and from the Nebraska-Missouri state lines on the north 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Sixty-five per cent of all ordnance 
produced in this huge area is within a 100-miles radius of 
St. Louis. 

There the Chevrolet division of General Motors, for 
instance, has contracts totaling $137,675,141 for two-and-a- 
half ton trucks and amphibious trucks. In June 1944 a 
contract was let to the Chevrolet division for an additional. 
$25,000 for forging operations and cutting of bullets for pro- 
duction of 105mm. howitzer shells. This is the first time 
such large sized shells have been produced in St. Louis during 
this war. In October of last year an addition contract of 
$3,000,000 was granted the company. Production was started 
early in December, and when capacity output is reached daily 
shipments of finished shells will average sixteen carloads. 

That long stretch of gleaming bustling factories on 
Manchester avenue operated by the Scullin steel company 
is pouring much of the products of its iron furnaces into the 
greatest demolition machine the world has ever known— 
the 12,000 pound earthquake bombs designed and used by the 
British, but produced under our ordnance supervision and 
contract. 

The Sefton fibre can company in Maplewood where 
oatmeal containers and the like were turned out in peace- 
time now has contracts for $17,573,124 of cardboard packages 
for shells. The Champion shoe machinery company is turn- 
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out 20-mm. shots. Their contract is for $519,121, while the 
Monarch metal weatherstrip company has orders for $464,400 
of not weatherstripping but 60 mm. shells. The Shapely 
cap company produces parachute assembly for 23-pound 
fragmentation bombs, $471,174 worth, while the National 
vendors, inc., formerly manufacturers of all types of vending 
machines, received a contract of $2,160,906 for the production 
of shells and antipersonnel mines. 


In June 1944, the Fulton iron works received an order 
from the treasury department for twenty-five diesel engine 
electric generating plants to be used for the rehabilitation of 
areas devastated by the Germans in Russia. This contract 
with the Soviet government is under the lend-lease and is for 
$2,400,000. Delivery was promised at the rate per month 
of eight complete units. An additional order for fifteen more 
engines was received on Thanksgiving day. While the manu- 
facture is under the supervision of the treasury department, 
Russian technicians also make frequent inspections. F. E. 
O'Neil, president of the Fulton iron works, said that the 
Soviet representatives were “among the finest technicians 
we have ever seen.”’ 


Thus has the St. Louis area converted from peacetime 
to war production. More eloquently than any other branch 
of the service, this survey of the ordnance reveals the real 
extent of this conversion. Only after the close of the war 
can the full story of the “arsenal of democracy” and the part 
St. Louis played in making the munitions that led to world 
peace be told. 


In the meantime the known record of the St. Louis 
area can be measured in hundreds of millions of dollars of 
ordnance equipment including explosives, guns, tanks, shells, 
bullets, range finders and thousands of other fighting weapons 
as well as the carriers for these materials, and a war time job 
well done, even though it has not yet ended. 
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ST. LOUIS NERVE CENTER OF ALLIED WARFARE‘ 


From the maze of desks and workers in the Scottish 
Rite cathedral go the plans and the production schedules 
which eventually churn up more than 95 per cent of the mili- 
tary explosives and ammunition required by the war de- 
partment, in addition to tremendous amounts for the navy and 
for lend-lease to our allies. 

As battles and offensives take shape on paper in general 
headquarters the first inkling of their planning is felt in the 
basement of this imposing St. Louis building. The life blood 
of any battle, offense or defensive, is the artillery ammuni- 
tion and this blood thumps and pumps through the office of 
the field director of ammunition plants. Nowhere in this 
country is the ebb and flow of the fortunes of battle known 
more than the planning rooms of the FDAP on Lindell 
boulevard. 

The pulse of this global war beats strongly in St. Louis 
for this office of field director of ammunition plants is the nerve 
center of sixty-one plants producing virtually all the artillery 
ammunition larger than .50 caliber, the bombs, mines, 
grenades, and rockets which American troops are using on 
every battle front. 

St. Louis-born Colonel T. C. Gerber brought the FDAP 
to St. Louis in August 1942 in order to crystallize an in- 
dustry that was destined to play a vital part in our war 
plans. While the office was being set up and the tremendous 
job of consolidating the work of 200,000 workers in more than 
sixty plants was being outlined, our marines were storming 
the beach at Guadalcanal in our first major offensive. The 
invasion of North Africa followed three months later. Battle 
planners who mapped out the long successive moves depended 
on the FDAP in St. Louis to supply them with war materials, 
and they planned with an eye on the enemy in front of them 
and not on the production line behind them. 

In the huge St. Louis transportation area, carloads of 
ammunition so fresh from production that they were still 
cooling were assembled and sent on their way by air. When 


4Ibid., January 28, 1945. 
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campaigns stepped up in intensity waiting planes left some 
airfield every day, roaring across the continent with a cargo 
of vital ammunition which was transferred to another plane 
to carry it to the Pacific war theater. 

A year ago, for instance, ammunition storehouses were 
bulging with shells and explosives. Now in the months since 
the invasion of France and the stepped up pace in the Pacific, 
ammunition was used in ten days that war theater commanders 
had figured would last thirty days; the plants that were tem- 
porarily closed down to save the taxpayer’s money must be 
whipped back into production and told to meet unbelievably 
high schedules. They’re doing it: production increased 141 
per cent from January 1943 to October 1944, while the 
number of workers increased only three per cent, and produc- 
tion costs decreased 60 per cent. 

Geographically St. Louis is in the center of the new in- 
dustry which war has created. Within 100 miles are four 
plants; fourteen are within 200; twenty eight, almost half 
of them, are within 300 miles. These, with fifteen others, 
built at a cost of $2,200,000,000 and whose operating costs 
now total $1,753,000,000 annually, handle the manufacture 
and loading of the heavy ammunition. These are the plants 
operated under the supervision of the field director of ammuni- 
tion plants employing 253 civilian and sixty or more military 
personnel. 

It is interesting to Missourians that the outcome of all 
of the battles fought in this war is pretty well decided on the 
other side of a little cellar door in the Scottish Rite building 
with a small sign above it reading: ‘‘Army Service Forces, 
Office of Field Director of Ammunition Plants.” 


ST. LOUIS ‘KEEPS ’EM FLYING’’® 


When Colin Kelly, the first air hero of the United States 
in World war II took his bomber out over Lingayen gulf in the 
Philippines in the first week of the war, sank a Japanese 
ship, and then lost his life when his plane was knocked out, 
a new industry in aviation was born. Captain Kelly’s 


5Ibid., February 28, 1945. 
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bomber was practically at the mercy of any pursuit planes 
defending the target, for the only defense of our bombers 
was open-air machine guns which were poked out into the 
roaring winds. 

After numerous experiments to defend our bombers 
today we rule the skies over the Pacific and Atlantic due in 
part to the invention of gun turrets which have been described 
as ‘‘built-in fighter escorts.”” They can be revolved within a 
fraction of a second to cover the enemy and to fire before his 
guns can be brought into range. 

In St. Louis, from the Emerson electric company, the 
largest turret manufacturing plant in the word, have come 
thousands of power-operated pill-boxes which have blasted 
Nazi and Japanese interceptors from the sky. 

Up to the middle of February 1945, the total value of 
production and experimental contracts for turrets and other 
war items placed with the turret division of the company by 
the air technical service command amounted to $310,300,000. 
This does not include contracts for the navy which the com- 
pany also has. 


When the Germans started their big push through. 


France in 1940 and our own national defense program was 
stepped up, Emerson was asked to build and equip a huge 
plant for the manufacture of power-operated gun turrets, 
a new type of aerial armament about which little was known 
and for which there was no manufacturing precedent. More 
than $14,500,000 was made available by the government 
to build and equip this plant. Early in 1942 it was put into 
operation and delivered its first gun turret five months 
ahead of schedule. ? 

Of the total contracts referred to above, $118,000,000 
was for nose turrets, $94,500,000 for the Sperry lower turrets, 
$48,000,000 for the Sperry upper turrets, $14,800,000 for the 
Martin upper turrets, and $15,000,000 for remote control 
turrets and fire control apparatus. 





The building of gliders in St. Louis is entering a boom 
period. While many war plants are discussing methods of 
reconversion to postwar production the glider manufacturers 
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are starting expansion programs. Two St. Louis glider 
companies, the Robertson aircraft corporation and the Laister- 
Kauffman aircraft company both received new contracts 
late in 1944 to increase production, due to the army’s need 
for more transport gliders. The Robertson company expected 
an increase of 50 per cent in production by March 1945. 
The Laister-Kauffman company received a similar contract. 

The transport glider has been found to be a most efficient 
machine for landing troops and equipment in enemy territory. 
According to one air force official in St. Louis, “Invasion 
on all fronts is the Allied strategy indicated in approaching 
campaigns, and hence the increased need for huge quantities 
of landing craft.” 

The Laister-Kauffman company completed the construc- 
tion of the largest all wood glider late in 1944. Especially 
designed and built for the army, it required more than two 
years’ work. It has been nicknamed the Trojan horse and 
is capable of carrying either forty-two armed men including 
the pilot and co-pilot, or a large howitzer, or a big truck. 

Laister said that despite the fact that the ship is con- 
structed entirely of wood it has passed successfully the severe 
Wright field static tests. It is the first glider to utilize rear 
loading successfully. To support the huge weight allowable 
in the plane, the ship has a wingspread of 105 feet. 


ENGINEERS SPEND $350,000,000 IN BIG WAR JoB® 


The district office of the Army engineers in St. Louis has 
spent $275,692,000 on the construction of twenty-three major 
war projects, from army posts to munitions factories, and 
more than $75,000,000 in the greater St. Louis area for equip- 
ment and material needed by the corps of engineers. This 
is a total of $350,000,000 spent for the war in this district, 
exclusive of contracts under $10,000. Ranging from sand- 
bags to airplane landing mats and from percussion caps to 
complete bridges, the items turned out in this area for the 
engineers, one of the largest units of the army service forces, 
include everything needed for building, destroying, or fighting. 


6Ibid., December 7, 1944. 
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Besides handling the construction of army air force 
stations at Jefferson barracks, Scott field, Vichy, Missouri, 
the St. Louis ordnance works, the Weldon Springs ordnance 
works, the Chemical warfare plant and numerous others, the 
engineers stationed in St. Louis have fought the Mississippi 
floods of the last two springs, continued their never-ending 
work on that great river, maintained its channels so that the 
ships of war constructed in the Great Lakes region could be 
moved down it to the Gulf of Mexico, and have handled 
thousands of contracts for materials and equipment. 

Engineers returning from the Pacific battlefront have 
praised highly a product turned out by the McCabe-Powers 
auto body company. This firm manufactures a large number 
of products for the engineers, but the little daisy the engineers 
on the fighting front like so well is a motorized, portable 
machine shop which they can push right up into the jungle 
to repair almost any piece of equipment that is out of order. 
The Herman body company of St. Louis received in February 
additional orders of $2,000,000 for their portable field repairs 
shops. During the past two years they have shipped to 


advanced bases throughout the world 300 of these shops . 


which are used in the repair of the central fire controls of 
B-29’s, Sperry computing sights for turret guns, and bomb- 
sights on both medium and heavy bombers. The McCabe- 
Powers contract is for $3,009.770.52. 


WAR OF MOVEMENT’ 


Transportation facilities are the number one target for 
the enemy, and bridges are therefore one of the most im- 
portant items on their list. For this reason the unit con- 
struction railway bridges which are fabricated in this country 
by the Mississippi valley structural steel company of Maple- 
wood are among the most unusual articles sent out of this 
district by the engineers. The company at the start of the 
war took up the engineers’ slogan that there is nothing that 
can’t be done, and confounded the scientists by working with 
unbelievable accuracy in producing thousands of identical 


7Ibid., December 17, 1944, 
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parts necessary to build bridges ready for immediate use and 
capable of supporting freight trains. Those bridges have 
saved more than one battle. Contracts for $4,255,055.80 
worth of these weapons of victory have been given this firm. 

But just as the engineers must be ready to repair the 
destruction placed in our army’s path, so too must they be 
prepared to dish out a considerable mess of destruction them- 
selves. The engineers give a lot of credit to the White- 
Rodgers electric company for these instruments. This firm 
produced the most satisfactory blasting machine that is in 
use in this field today. A twist of the wrist and whammy !— 
that machine can blow the hinges off important enemy in- 
stallations. Blasting machine contracts have been made for 
$1,180,946.60. 


In calculating St. Louis’ facilities for producing for the 
engineers, the corps statisticians gave it a high rating as a wire 
rope and cordage manufacturing center and as a key spot 
in the electrical industry. In the latter field the Century 
electric company has been awarded contracts amounting to 
to $7,240,833 for motors and generators. The Wagner 
electric corporation, $648,259.27, the Moloney electric com- 
pany $1,114,442.30, and the Century electric a $7,240,838 
contract for motors, spare parts, generators and alternators. 
Contracts totaling $3,035,814 for rope and wire rope have 
been awarded the Broderick and Bascom rope company, 
A. Leschen and Sons rope company, and the St. Louis cordage 
mills. The largest other contracts went to the American 
car and foundry company for box cars and airplane landing 
mats for $12,134,571.78, while the Missouri bag company 
received a $12,600,000 contract for Osnaburg sandbags.*® 


A ST. LOUIS MAP MAKER 


“Among the most notable achievements of the AEF 
was the work of the engineers corps,’”’ said General John J. 
Pershing, a Missourian, and supreme commander of the allied 


8Ibid., December 3, 1944. 
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fighting forces of World war I. “The scientists said it 
couldn’t be done, but the damn fool engineers didn’t know 
that, so they went ahead and did it.’”’ The major differences 
between this war and the last is that the engineers have to 
be so much more versatile this time. Take the mapping of 
the uncharted islands of the Pacific, for example, when the 
United States moved in to check the sweeping Japanese 
advance. One of the map-making epics of the war was 
written by a St. Louis engineer in New Guinea, Leif John 
Sverdrup. Today he is a brigadier general and acting chief 
engineer of the Southwest Pacific area. His feat in getting 
behind the Japanese lines, when the enemy was threatening 
Port Moresby, New Guinea, during the summer of 1942, to 
map positions for jungle landing strips is engineer corp 
history. In France the army map service turned out enough 
maps to supply every soldier taking part with 130 square feet 
of these necessities of war. Today map presses go up to the 
front lines. Paratroops have maps that glow in the dark, 
and the air force maps are printed on celanese handkerchiefs 
protected against salt water and sun. 


CITED BY DISTRICT ENGINEER 


“In stressing the part which St. Louis manufacturers 
have played in the military supply program, the part which 
‘Ol’ Man River’ has played should not be overlooked,” 
Colonel L. B. Feagin, district engineer of the St. Louis area 
declared. As a result of the operation of locks and dams 
on the upper Mississippi and the maintenance of adequate 
depths on the middle Mississippi, it has been possible for 
nearly 2000 warcraft produced on inland waterways and the 
Great Lakes to pass down the river, by St. Louis and out to 
the Gulf. These craft range from LST and other invasion 
craft to frigates, tankers, and submarines.” 


Russian ships are being built in St. Louis under the lend- 
lease agreement. How many have been built or are under 
construction has not been disclosed, but late in November 
1944, a Russian rear admiral, A. A. Yakimov, was a spectator 
as one of several naval craft left the coast guard depot at the 
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foot of Iron street for its long voyage to Soviet waters. Two 
Russian merchant marine officers accompanied the vessel 
down the Mississippi to tidewater where a Russian crew 
was to take it over. 


ARMY TRANSPORTATION CORPS® 


The transportation corps is doing one of its noblest jobs 
in the St. Louis area. From the purchasing of $70,000,000 
of goods ranging from rope and hospital cars to the handling 
of railroad, bus, truck, plane or water conveyance for a single 
GI, a trainload of freight, or an entire division, the St. Louis 
area, one of the four major stations, is doing a notable job. 


In order to see that the armed forces have the equipment 
and the materials they need, it is necessary to have an or- 
ganized transportation corps. In the St. Louis area prime 
contracts totaling $69,214,103 have been let during the 1940- 
1944 period. The transportation corps is composed of units 
and personnel trained in military transportation from the 
quartermaster and ordnance corps, service commands, and 
other branches of the army to become the war department’s 
traffic manager, afloat or ashore. 


The St. Louis transportation corps assembles the army 
and navy supplies produced in that immediate area and 
surrounding states and expedites their shipment. St. Louis 
has become during the present conflict one of the most im- 
portant transportation centers of the nation. It is the duty 
of the corps to see that men and materials are delivered where 
and when they are needed. According to Captain Jack W. 
Haskell, district transportation officer, St. Louis has done 
her job well. ‘St. Louis has done a grand job in every branch 
of the war effort but, when the final story is written, one of 
its most glowing records will be the manner in which its 
transportation facilities operated.” 


*Tbid., December 24, 1944. 
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ST. LOUIS IS BIG SUPPLY CENTER!® 


The biggest supply business in the world, the army 
quartermaster corps, placed orders in the St. Louis district 
for more than $100,000,000 during the first eight months of 
1944. These purchases were supplied by St. Louis industries 
and included whatever was needed from cookies to shoe laces, 
from beverages to battle dress.. These have been channeled 
and sent to the fighting fronts all over the world by this gigantic 
but undramatized organization, the world’s biggest business 
aggregation. 

The quartermaster corps does not buy such items as 
combat vehicles, weapons, and ammunition, nor special 
equipment for the fighting forces. Rather their purchases 
are the little items like chin straps, shoes, beer, baseballs, 
and like articles. The company receiving the largest single 
contract in the St. Louis area was the Pet milk company 
with a contract for $17,302,323 of condensed milk. A smaller 
contract was given to the Pevely dairy company. The second 
largest single contract in this area for $12,653,564 was awarded 
to the International shoe company for service combat boots 
with composition soles. 


STEEL BONNETS FOR THE YANKS!! 


The Schlueter manufacturing company of St. Louis 
is the only one in the St. Louis district which is producing 
M-1 type steel helmets used by privates and generals alike. 
Each helmet must withstand the test of having a .45 fired 
directly at it at close range, must weigh not more than two 
pounds and five ounces without the liner, and must be made 
of non-magnetic steel to avoid interference with compasses 
used in patrol and other reconnaissance. The army can 
trace the helmet’s complete life through the number of the 
steel disc from which it is made and which remains visible 
through a coat of paint. The letter ‘‘S’’ stands for Schlueter 
and a three-figure number is assigned to identify the particular 
heat of steel from which this non-magnetic helmet is drawn. 


107bid., November 26, 1944. 
lyJbid., December 18, 1944. 
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Records kept of these numbers by the company in Washington 
and by the St. Louis ordnance district give the army an 
accurate picture of how the helmets stand up in battle. 

The Schlueter company is one of the few in the country 
with contracts operating in this manner: the stee! helmets 
are an ordnance item under the supervision of the St. Louis 
ordnance district up to the time they leave the fabricator’s 
plant. They then become the responsibility of the quarter- 
master corps which issues shipping instructions, sends them 
to quartermaster depots, and handles the other four parts 
of the complete helmet assembly composed of a plastic liner, 
sweat band, camoflage net, and woolen cap. The Schlueter 
company makes only the steel outer covering. 


ST. LOUIS AND THE SIGNAL CORPS!” 


Among the first troops that hit the invasion beaches 
are those loaded with telephones, radios, wire, and other 
assorted communication equipment. Within a short while 
they have established radio communication between the 
beachhead and the invasion fleet. These are the signal corps 
men, a branch of the army service force. 

One St. Louis firm holds a unique position in this field, 
the local branch of the General cable corporation, which 
produces only field wire for the signal corps at their extensive 
plant—and field wire only. The part it plays may be sized 
up from the fact that $16,000,000 in ‘‘estimated dollar value 
of deliveries against contracts’’ was handled by this particular 
branch of General cable last year. 

The construction of this extensive war plant was begun 
in June 1942, and production was started by September 1943. 
There is no military secrecy surrounding the appearance of 
this wire even though it is-strictly a war product with no 
peacetime use. It is long and black as it streams out of the 
machinery to be twisted into double strands and wrapped on 
huge reels. Yet it is one of the most carefully tested of all 
military products because a flaw anywhere along its length 
could disrupt an entire battle. The next time you see pictures 


12Ibid., December 3, 1944. 
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of the signal corpsmen stringing the wire through the jungles 
and over the mountains just remember that that’s one big 
job St. Louisans on the home front are doing. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE CENTER™ 


St. Louis, one of the leading chemical centers of the world, 
is playing a tremendous part in the important contributions 
the chemical warfare service is making to World war II. 
Organized under the pressure of immediate need for defense 
against invisible death from gas, and against incendiary 
bombs and flamethrowers which the Germans introduced in 
World war I, this branch of the army service has used the 
full facilities of St. Louis chemical companies and scientists. 

The part that St. Louis plays in this battle running from 
the chemist’s test tubes to the front lines is summed up by 
the participation of a few companies in St. Louis. Take the 
jelly bombs for instance. Last year Japanese air wardens 
were bewildered when the sky was suddenly filled with 
slender cylinders from which cloth tails streamed out behind 
to slow their fall. On landing the cylinder lay dormant for a 
few seconds and then burst into a frenzy of action, shooting 
chunks of flaming oil twenty-five yards in all directions. 
These jelly bombs are 19-inch steel cases which hold three 
pounds of gasoline mixed with a special thickening compound. 
The mixture looks like orange gelatin and burns at about 
3000 degrees Fahrenheit. The Knapp-Monarch company 
of St. Louis has a war sub-contract to make the nose caps 
for these firespitters. 

The Lambert pharmacal company manufactures the 
largest amount of the lotion known as M-5. Every soldier 
going into battle carries a kit of this as a protection against 
all types of blister gas, and in addition a tube of BAL to be 
applied to the inside and outside of the eyelids. The Lambert 
company has a contract for $9,100,000 for these kits and 
products. So effectively have they trimmed production 
costs that they were able to turn back to the war department 
a total of $836,000 in the last two years. 


187bid., January 7, 1945. 
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The Monsanto chemical company with main offices 
in St. Louis and seventeen branch offices throughout the 
country has turned out protective chemicals but labelled 
“classified” or ‘‘secret.’”” They have been operating on a non- 
profit basis and have been able to return to the government 
$2,000,000 for the period of 1942-1944. 

Rocket motors used in launching American models of 
the robot bomb will be produced by the Monsanto chemical 
company which also is responsible for the manufacture of the 
launching propellent chemical. The rocket motors resemble 
open-end bombs. The launchers will be used to get the 
robot bombs off the ground and build up momentum needed 
to start the jet propulsion motors. A carriage into which a 
cluster of rocket motors will be fitted will leave the ramp 
with the bomb and fall off at a safe distance. Monsanto 
technicians at St. Louis and Dayton engineered the rocket 
motors, working in cooperation with the national défense 
research council and the air technical service command. 


MERCY SUPPLIES" 


From one of the largest of the army’s medical depots, 
located in St. Louis, carloads and truckloads of mercy sup- 
plies, ranging from bottles of aspirin to complete hospitals, 
are shipped to battlefields all over the world. In addition 
medical and drug firms in the St. Louis area have handled 
during the last calendar year contracts totaling more than 
$1,000,000 for the army medical department. This means 
that military and civilian personnel alike are helping the 
medical department, not only carry on its tremendous work 
in caring for the war sick and wounded but also to forge 
astounding weapons of life and health that promise great 
things for the future. During 1944 the St. Louis area pro- 
vided $1,003,824 of prime contracts worth more than $1000. 

Eighteen hundred civilians are employed in processing 
and shipping medical supplies. The St. Louis medical depot 
has facilities and trained personnel to procure, receive, process, 
and ship all types of medical supplies from a tiny bottle to 


\M4Jbid., December 31, 1944. 
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an entire hospital. The civilian personnel in addition to 
their work in moving medical supplies have created an 
enviable record in support of war bond purchases. In one 
drive proceeds at the depot purchased twenty-five field 
ambulances, and during another a hospital plane, the result 
of bettering the quota. 

And so it is that St. Louisans play their part in channeling 
the vital medical supplies into the cauldron of war just as 
they are contributing to the other branches of war industry. 
The fact that St. Louis received a higher percentage of new 
war contracts in 1944 didn’t just happen. For the bulk of 
these contracts have been with the army service forces for 
nearly every kind of material needed to wage a global war 
from stencils to 30-ton crane barges, and from rifle ammuni- 
tion to blockbuster bombs. 

The commanding general of the army service forces, 
Lieutenant General Brehon B. Somervell has insisted from 
the beginning on the full utilization of manpower and plants 
and American industrial ‘‘know-hows” in the greatest war 
effort this nation has ever known. The magnificent war 
work done by St. Louis has been based on plans and require- 
ments of General Somervell, his deputy and chief of staff, 
Lieutenant General Wilhelm D. Styer, and the able staff 
of the ASF headquarters. 


VOLUNTARY TRANSFER PLAN USED IN ST. LOUIS 


Early in 1945 the voluntary transfer plan of workers 
from less essential industries to supply 15,000 urgently needed 
male workers in the St. Louis area war plants was unani- 
mously indorsed by the Manpower coordinating committee 
as ceilings on male workers in essential industries went 
into effect. This plan guarantees the war workers leaving 
less essential jobs their seniority and re-employment rights 
in these jobs, and guarantees to less essential employers that 
workers they lend to war industry will return. A transfer 
agreement is entered into by the employee, the firm he leaves, 
the borrowing firm, and union representatives of both firms. 
Under the agreement unions agree that a worker in good stand- 
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ing in a union in the less essential plant will not be compelled 
to join the union which is bargaining agent in the war plant 
to which he is lent. Under this transfer agreement form 
approved by the committee, the transfer is effective for ninety 
days or until the defeat of Germany, whichever period is 
shorter. The employee agrees to return to his less essential 
job immediately after the transfer period, and the employer 
agrees to hire him back at the same pay and under the same 
terms enjoyed before the transfer with accumulated seniority 
for the period of his absence, and any pay increases or other 
benefits which may have accrued. 

According to T. L. Gaukel, WMC director, this voluntary 
transfer plan used in the St. Louis area will prove more selec- 
tive and provide the exact skills needed in the war plants. 
If ceiling reductions were employed to get war workers from 
less essential industries, the employers would have no assur- 
ance of retaining workers who were forced out of their jobs 
and the workers would have no guarantee that their re-em- 
ployment and seniority rights would be protected. This 
plan was put into effect by an eight-member manpower co- 
ordinating committee under the area’s War manpower com- 
mission. 


INCIDENTS AND COINCIDENCES® 


“Lady, you'll have to go to the end of the line,’’ said a St. 
Louis butcher to a customer who had crashed to the front 
of the meat line. 

“Oh, I’m just looking to see what you have,” she an- 
swered. 

“There’s no use your wasting time doing that, for by 
the time it’s your turn, this will all be gone,’’ retorted the 
butcher. 


The two things that cover a multitude of sins, the Spring- 
field Daily News points out, are charity and the alibi, ‘‘Don’t 
you know there’s a war on?” 


These anecdotes of Missouri and Missourians were gathered from the 
metropolitan newspapers of the State. 
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Dr. Frank Luckinbill of St. Joseph, a dentist, figures that 
part of that gold hoard seized by the United States troops 
in a German salt mine belongs tohim. An affidavit of attach- 
ment was sent to General Eisenhower in a registered letter with 
the explanation that Dr. Luckinbill figures that Germany 
owes him $5000 for the wound he suffered in World war I. 





For a general figure of speech, the Warrensburg Star 
Journal is satisfied with ‘‘as busy as the Tokyo fire depart- 
ment.” 





Washington recently released this Missouri story. It 
seems that a major went out to buy an airstrip from a native 
chief of a South Sea isle. An ASG finance officer, he ex- 
plained his mission in his best Polynesian mixed with pidgin 
English and asked, “‘How much?” The answer came back, 
“$10,000.” The major was sure the chief had just pulled 
this figure out of his hat, so he settled down to a little serious 
horsetrading. ‘Too much. Will you take the jeep I’m 
riding in?” “‘No,” said the chief. “I'll sell you this land for 
those things,” indicating a couple of objects sticking out of 
the major’s shirt pocket. ‘‘Done,” said the major and handed 
over two Missouri corn cob pipes. 





The meat shortage must be very bad indeed, says the 
Warrensburg Star-Journal, citing an advertisement which 
read: “For sale, rabbit steaks. Also want three boys to 
catch stray cats.” 





When our boys first went across the Atlantic they were 
given detailed instructions and suggestions on how to get 
along with the natives of northern Africa and the European 
countries. Now we suppose when they return to America 
they should be given instructions on how to adjust themselves 
to the funny people over here, states the King City Chronicle. 





Private Nicholas Stein of St. Louis couldn’t resist a quick 
dip in an icy stream near his bivouac when his division, the 
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famed first infantry, was taking a breather in France last 
fall. He peeled off his clothes and slid into the water. 
Almost at once the bushes at the water’s edge parted and a 
cow emerged trailing a long rope, and at the end of the rope 
a pretty French milkmaid. Private Stein, according to the 
story, almost drowned attempting to make himself a human 
submarine. When his breath gave out he resorted to words— 
English. He made gestures and faces to urge the mademoi- 
selle to depart, but she, thinking he was trying to tell her of 
the beauty of the countryside started talking back, in French, 
and hung around about half an hour. Then Stein, ‘frozen 
stiff and shivering, scrambled up the bank and dressed.” 


“For the benefit of the OPA, and to serve notice that 
it is still legal, we have purchased the animal,’’ Cap Gavin 
of the Raytown News announced. “He is ours and we intend 
to rear him to a nice fat butchering stage, come next fall. 
He is a boy cow and ours for eating purposes only.” 
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CLAUDE CHARLES DU TISNE 


The historic events packed into the short life of Claude 
Charles du Tisné between his first appearance in the Canadian 
records in 1708 and his death in 1730 make his life profitable 
to unravel. Because his mission was to execute orders, a 
study of his many expeditions admirably reveals something 
of the French policy pursued in the early 1700s. 

His explorations had several purposes, one of which was 
to make French alliance with the Missouri, Osage, Pawnee, 
and Comanche tribes, and so perfect military and trade 
access to the Spanish in the Southwest. Another object, 
subsidiary but always in mind, was to find rich mines and 
quick profits for the Company of the Indies. 

All that one can learn concerning the officer selected 
for this dangerous mission confirms the wisdom of Bienville’s 
choice. Du Tisné had already proved his prowess and judg- 
ment in several expeditions and had the name of being a 
courageous and trustworthy officer. A native Parisian, re- 
jected by the army, it is said, for his short stature, he had 
arrived in Canada sometime before 1708,? and by his energy 
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shown as plate 15 in Part I, an atlas compiled by Miss Sara Jones Tucker, to 
accompany Indian Villages of the Illinois Country, Vol. II, Scientific Papers, 
Illinois State Museum. (Springfield, State of Illinois, 1942.) Reproduced by 
permission of the Illinois State Historical Society. 


and native intellligence had soon attained a favorable reputa- 
tion. In 1714, as an ensign of marines, he had been placed 
in charge of a detachment of soldiers destined to Mobile on 
the Gulf of Mexico. He arrived there October 15, bringing 
with him the samples of ore which sent Lemothe-Cadillac 
up the Mississippi searching for rich silver mines.* In the 
next year he and one Quenet were in charge of an expedition 
‘ *Lauvriere, Emile, Histoire de la Louisiane Francaise, 1673-1939, p. 156. 
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to the Ohio, perhaps that of Cadillac.t In 1716, Bienville 
on his first expedition against the Natchez to apprehend 
certain murderers sent Du Tisné with twenty men into the 
lion’s mouth to bring the Great Chief and lesser ones to confer 
with him at the Tonicas. Du Tisné returned the next day 
to report that the chiefs were following.® 

For this successful exploit, Du Tisné was raised in rank 
and became second in command at Fort Rosalie, erected at 
Natchez as one of the conditions of the conference. A 
little later, according to Charlevoix, Du Tisné was dispatched 
with twenty-eight men to build a fort on Natchitoches island, 
a project that he finished just in time to forestall the Spanish 
who had the same purpose in mind.* In the fall of 1716 he 
was sent to the lead mines up the Mississippi.’ 

Emile Lauvriere, who has had access to the Paris archives, 
is authority for the story that in 1717 Du Tisné made an 
overland journey to Canada. Starting from Mobile with 
forty men and with nothing but a compas to guide him, he 
ascended the Mobile river, traversed the country of the 
Chickasaws, and fording the rivers as he came to them, 
reached the St. Lawrence near Quebec—a journey of more 
than 500 leagues. The following year he returned by the 
rivers bringing his family with him.* It was then that Bien- 
ville commissioned him to undertake exploration of the Mis- 
souri country and make alliances with the Indian tribes trading 
with the Spanish. 

Finding his way by the river blocked by the Missouri tribe 
who had an insuperable jealousy of the nations beyond, he 
returned to Illinois and undertook to reach the Pawnees by 
going up the Saline river, and guided by the campass, striking 
across the country to the villages of the Osages who might 
let him pass. His reception, warm at first, cooled as the 
Osage chiefs learned that he purposed going to the Pawnees. 

4Surrey, N. M., Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives and Libraries 
Relating to the History of the Mississippi Valley to 1803, Vol. I, p. 206. 

5Charlevoix, Pierre F. X. de, History and General Description of New 
France, Vol. VI, pp. 28, 32. 

$Idid., pp. 31-32. 

7S8urrey, Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives and Libraries, Vol. I, 


p. 235. 
SLauvriere, Histoire de la Louistane Francaise, pp. 292-295. 
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Leaving all his goods but three guns and minor presents, 
he proceeded toward the Pawnees in spite of Osage dis- 
pleasure. He found that the Osages had poisoned the minds 
of the Pawnees toward him—twice they raised the tomahawk 
over his head. Eventually he convinced them of Osage 
treachery and September 27, 1719, he raised the standard of 
the French king over their village. The Pawnees, like the 
Missouris and the Osages, were jealous of the tribes beyond, 
and he found it impossible to make his way to the Comanches. 
He had, however, achieved a good part of his purposes: he had 
made treaties with the Missouris, the Osages, the Pawnees; 
he had learned a good deal of trade relations of these with 
the Spanish to the southwest; and he had cut an explorer’s 
path across what is now the state of Missouri and across a 
good part of what is now the state of Kansas. 

Sometime in 1722, according to Charlevoix, he was one 
of the two captains who accompanied Boisbriant in an expedi- 
tion against the Fox Indians who were besieging the Illinois.° 
When Boisbriant, who had been commandant of the Illinois 
post, was called to New Orleans to take over the work of 


Bienville, now in disfavor, Du Tisné took his place. October 
21, 1723, as commandant in Illinois.!° After a brief interlude 
away from his post he again was commandant in 1729." 
Du Tisné was, however, a very sick man at the time and a 
letter of Boutin, an engineer, to the company, August 7, 
1730, refers to his having died.” 


DU TISNE’S EXPLORATIONS 


I 


From the village of the Kaskaskias to the Missouri is 
32 leagues. The Missouri is a very turbid river, full of 
obstructions from drift-wood and extensive shallows with 
strong currents. It runs north northwest to the village of the 


*Charlevoix, History and General Description of New France, Vol. VI, 
p. 71. 
Surrey, Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives and Libraries, Vol. I, 
p. 413. 

UJbid., Vol. I, pp. 503-504. 

127bid., Vol. I, p. 520. 
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Missouris, although it makes several times a complete circum- 
volution of the compass. Its banks are well wooded with 
walnut, sycamore, and oak trees; one sees very fine soil and 
rocky hills. At intervals on the west side are two pretty 
streams. The first is the Blue [Gasconade], which is not 
of great size; the second is the river of the Osages, whose village 
is 80 leagues above to the southwest. A pirogue can go 20 
leagues above this nation [on this river]. 

The mouth of this river of the Osages is 10 leagues from 
the Blue river, and 40 leagues from the mouth of the Missouri. 
In the vicinity of the Osages there are lead mines in abund- 
ance, and it is believed that there are also some of silver. 
It is 80 leagues from the mouth of the Missouri to the village 
[of the tribe] of that name. The prairies begin ten leagues 
beyond this village. The land is ready for settlements; the 
Missouris are jealous because the French go to other nations. 
This tribe stays only in the springtime at their villages. 
One league southwest of them is a village of the Osages, 
which is thirty leagues from their main village. One can go 
by the Missouri [river] to the Panimahas, who are called by 
the other nations Ahuaches and from there to the Padoucas 
[Comanches]. 


II 


One crosses the Mississippi at the Saline river, which 
is only two leagues from the Kaskaskias, who are 30 leagues 
south from the Missouri. This Saline river is 25 leagues 
farther north [south?] than the Missouri. Here one begins 
the journey to the West; there are many mountains, their 
rocks covered with oak groves, and several little rivers whose 
waters flow east into the Mississippi. The Marameck 
[in general] is not more than three feet deep, but occasionally 
there are deep places. 

It is reckoned that it is 160 leagues from the Saline to the 
Osages. Twenty-five leagues east of this nation there are 

13Maregrs, Pierre, Memoires et Documents Pour Servir a l' Histoire des Orig- 
ines Francaises des Pays d'Outre-mer. Decouvertes et Etablissements des Francais 


dans l'Ouest et dans le Sud de l’'Amerique Septentrionale (1614-1698), Vol. VI, 
pp. 309-310. 
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very fine prairies, wooded with little groves, and very fine 
soil ready for the plow. The village of the Osages is 
situated on an elevation, a league and a half from the river 
to the northwest. This village is composed of 100 lodges and 
200 warriors. They stay in their village only [in the spring- 
time] like the Missouris, passing the winter in chasing the 
buffalo which is very abundant in these parts. Horses, which 
they steal from the Panis, can be bought from them, also deer 
skins and buffalo robes. These savages are well formed and 
crafty; they have several chiefs of bands, but few have abso- 
lute authority. In general they are treacherous and break 
their word easily. There is a lead mine 12 leagues from them, 
but they do not know how to use it. 

From the Osages to the Panis is 40 leagues to the south- 
west. The whole route is over prairies and hills, abounding 
in buffalo. The land is fine and well wooded. There are 
four rivers which have to be crossed from the Osages to the 
Panis. The most considerable is the Arcansas [Little Arkan- 
sas?] which has its course towards the N. W. 4% W. The 
Sieur Du Tisné crossed it. He found there rapids with three 
feet of water. The other rivers are not of any importance; 
they empty into the river of the Osages. This river of the 
Arkansas is 12 leagues east of the Panis village, which is 
situated by a creek on a hill surrounded by elevated prairies." 


III 


DU TISNE WITH THE MISSOURIS, THE OSAGES, AND THE PANIS 


Letter of Du Tisné to M. de Bienville, dated from the Kas- 
kaskias, November 22, 1719. 


Sir, 

I do myself the honor to write this present letter to you, 
to beg you to continue your protection to me. 

You know, Sir, that I have been obliged to yield to the 
Missouris as they did not want me to go to the Panivusas 
[Pawnees]. This compelled me, when I returned to the 


“Jbid., Vol. VI, pp. 310-312. Extract from the relation of Bernard de La 
Harpe. 
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Illinois, to offer to M. de Boisbriant to make the journey 
across the country, and he granted me permission to do so. 
The journey was attended with much trouble as my men fell 
sick on the way [although] my own health kept well. I send 
you with this an account of the trip. 

When I went among the Osages I was well received by 
them on arrival. Having explained your intentions to them, 
they answered me well in everything regarding themselves, 
but when I spoke of going to the Panis, they all opposed it, 
and would not assent to the reasons I gave for going. Having 
learned that they did not intend for me to carry away the 
goods I had brought, I proposed to them to let me take only 
three guns for myself and interpreter, telling them with deci- 
sion that if they did not consent, I would go nevertheless, 
and you would be indignant, upon which they consented. 
Knowing the character of these savages, I did not delay, but 
set out on the road. In four days I was among the Panis, 
where I was badly received [owing to the fact that] the Osages 
had made them believe that our purpose was to entrap them 
and make them slaves. On that account they twice raised 
the tomahawk above my head, but when they learned the 
falsehood of the Osages and saw the fearlessness which I 
showed in defying them to break my head, brutal as these 
men are, they consented to enter into an alliance with us, and 
treated me very well. I traded them three guns, some powder, 
pickaxes, and a few knives for two horses and a mule marked 
with a Spanish brand. 

I proposed to them to let me pass through to the Padou- 
cas; to this they were very much opposed because they are 
deadly enemies. Seeing that they would not consent I 
questioned them in regard to the Spaniards. They said that 
the Spaniards had been to their village formerly, but now the 
Paducas hindered them from coming and barred the road. 
They traded me a very old silver cup, and told me it would take 
more than a month to go to the Spaniards. It seems to me 
that we could succeed in making peace between this tribe and 
the Paducas, and by this means have an entree to the Span- 
iards. It could be done by giving back to them their slaves 
and making them presents. I told them that it was your 
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desire that they be allies to the Padoucas. We could yet 
attempt the passage by the Missouri in going to the Pani- 
mahas, to carry them some presents. I have offered M. de 
Boisbriant to go there myself, and if this is your desire, I 
am ready to undertake it, so as to merit the honor of your 
protection. 


I have written to Cadodaguious, a chief, and asked -him to 
notify you. A Mento chief has charge of my letters. I had 
seen him among the Osages and he has sold some slaves for 
me to the Natchitoches. It is from him that I have learned 
of the arrival of M. La Harpe with the large boat at the 
Nassoites. He has assured me that he would return to the 
Natchitoches in one month. The direction he pointed out 
to go there from the Osages is to the south one quarter south- 
west. The villages of the Mentos are seven-days journey 
from the Osages to the south-west. He [the chief] has prom- 
ised me to come to the Illinois and bring some horses. The 
Panis have promised, likewise, and they are to come next 
spring. 

As the Osages would not give me a guide to return to the 
Illinois, I was obliged to come by means of the compass, 
bringing fourteen horses and my mule. I had the misfortune 
to lose six horses and a colt, which is a loss of more than 
900 livres to me. I refer you to M. de Boisbriant to tell you 
all the difficulties I have passed through. 


I hope, Sir, as I am one of the oldest lieutenants of the 
company, that you will do me the favor to procure me a 
company. I shall try to merit it by assiduity in the service. 

I am with great respect, etc. 


Claude Charles Du Tisné." 


ETIENNE VENYARD DE BOURGMONT 


Etienne Venyard de Bourgmont in his exploration of the 
Missouri river and in his power to control Indians west of the 
Mississippi belongs in the high company of William Clark and 
Manuel Lisa. He had an unusual career, remarkable both 


Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 313-315. 
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for its degredations and its honors. As a young ensign he 
was chosen by La Mothe Cadillac to be commandant at De- 
troitin 1705. Infatuation for Madame Tichenet and perhaps 
a realization that he had failed to measure up to his responsi- 
bilities previous to the Ottawa attack on Detroit, led him to 
become a deserter, living with his lady on an island in Lake 
Erie.” Eluding the headcracking dealt out to deserters, he 
eventually lived for some years with tribes on the Missouri 
river as a courier des bois.'* The Ottawa government seems 
to have been convinced that he and several allies were en- 
gaged in a nefarious fur trade with the English in the Car- 
olinas.'® 


In a twenty-two page article that he wrote in 1714, 
“Route qu’il faut tenir pour monter la riviére du Missoury,” 
he described his journey of that year up the river from its 
junction with the Mississippi to the Indian villages ninety 
miles above the Platte. This article seems to have brought 
about his entrance into the service of the Company of the 
West. Under orders of the council, he succeeded in making 
treaties with the Ioways, Otos, and Pawnees.”° 


In 1717, his Description de la Louisiane show that he - 
had ascended the river to the Smokey fork of the Niobrara, 
600 leagues from the Mississippi. In this publication De 
Bourgmont described the Missouris, Osages, Kansas, Ioways, 
Otos, Pawnees, Aricaras, and White Mahas. Le Page du 
Pratz was justified in saying of him in 1721 that nobody before 
him had ascended the river so far. From this expedition 
of 1717 he brought back chiefs of various allied tribes to 
Dauphin island on the Gulf of Mexico. On September 25, 
1718 Bienville asked for him the cross of St. Louis.”! 


16Surrey, Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives and Libraries, p. 119; 
Rapport de l'Archiviste de la Province de Quebec pour 1938-1939, p. 82. 


17Collections and Researches Made by the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 306-307. 


1sLauvriere, Histoire de la Louisiane Francaise, p. 303. 


19Rowland, Dunbar, and Sanders, Albert Godfrey, Mississippi Provincial 
Archives, 1704-1743, French Dominion, Vol. II, p. 413. 


207 bid. 


21Villiers, Baron Marc de, La Découverte du Missouri et l'Histoire du Fort 
ad’ Orleans, (1673-1728), p. 67. 
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He declined the council’s invitation to make another ex- 
pedition to the upper river, this time to appease relatives of 
the chiefs who had died on their visit to the South, and sailed 
for Europe.” There the Company of the West received him 
with open arms. He was made captain, July 26, 1720, 
commandant of the Missouri river, August 12, 1720, promised 
the cross of St. Louis, October 22, 1720, and Law’s bank paid 
him his back salary for eighteen months. He married a rich 
widow and settled down to enjoy his honors.* 


The Company of the West, however, dreamed of possi- 
bilities in trade with the Spaniards, a road thoroughly blocked 
by the Comanches, and to counter Spanish moves to the east- 
ward agreed that there should be a post on the lower Mis- 
souri. There was no man so well qualified for these projects 
as De Bourgmont. On January 17, 1722, the Company of the 
West set forth its intentions precisely: the object of the post 
on the Missouri river was to open trade with the Spanish, 
and also to protect the French in case of a breaking of the 
peace; to induce the Comanches to become part of the French 
alliance of tribes; and finally to persuade some of the chiefs 
of the principal allied nations to come to France that they 
might realize the extent of French power. 


De Bourgmont countered with his demands: payment of 
his salary from the date of his commission as captain, pay- 
ment of the gratuity of 2000 livres in France so that he might 
procure necessary items for his expedition; and lastly, if he 
should succeed within two years in carrying out the objects 
outlined by the company that he should be granted a title 
of nobility. Money could not recompense him for the 
difficulties and dangers he would undergo. 


He sailed in June, 1722, but not until John Law had 
succeeded in getting for him the coveted cross of St. Louis.* 


22Rowland and Sanders, Mississippi Provincial Archives, Vol. II, p. 261. 

237bid., Vol. II, p. 413; Villiers, La Découverte du Missouri et I' Histoire du 
Fort d'Orleans (1673-1728), p. 80. 

*Rowland and Sanders, Mississippi Provincial Archives, Vol. II, p. 343; 
Villiers, La Découverte du Missouri et I’ Histoire du Fort d’Orleans, p. 80; Margry, 
Memoires et Documents Pour Servir a l'Histotre des Origines des Pays d’Outre- 
mer, Vol. VI, pp. 388-391. 

Rowland and Sanders, Mississippi Provincial Archives, Vol. II, p. 413. 
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Once arrived in Louisiana, however, he had to contend with 
the local jealousies and greeds. Though the company had 
urged the council to speed his expedition, he did not get away 
until February, 1723, with a company of infantry and in- 
sufficient munitions and provisions. Diron, who met his 
convoy on the fourth of July near the river 4 Margot, re- 
ported that he was getting on badly. There was no repro- 
visioning either at Natchez or at the Arkansas.27 Quiet 
in the French spirit of the period, insubordination showed its 
ugly head in the persons of his lieutenants, Pradel de Lamose 
and Simars de Belle Isle.22 There were some desertions and 
a good deal of sickness.2* Bienville had counselled Boisbriant 
to give him little,*° and little he got. In place of a good deal 
of lead, for instance, he succeeded in getting only a fifth of 
his request. Finally, reinforced by six men, the ensign St. 
Ange, and the missionary Mercier, he departed from Fort 
Chartres after a wait of forty-nine hours.*! 


He arrived November 9, 1723, at the village of the Mis- 
souris opposite the entrance of Grand river into the Missouri.* 
There his Indian friends gave him a jubilant welcome, and 
he was able to persuade 150 of them to help push along con- . 
struction of his fort. The site he selected was on a peninsula 
on the north side of the Missouri, a few miles up from the 
Grand, where a marsh would protect his rear. Worn down 
by hardships and fatigue, he fell ill. The rain and snow 
sifted through the holes in his tent. ‘This picture is very 
pretty!’”’ he wrote bitterly.“ Finally when the walls of his 
house were around him, there was no chimney and the smoke 
from his fire found its way through a hole in the roof.* But 
by January 11, 1725, he could write, ‘Everybody is lodged: 


%*Jbid., Vol. III, p. 343. 

27Villiers, La Découverte du Missouri et I'Histoire du Fort d’Orleans, p. 81. 
28 bid., pp. 98-100. 

2Jbid., pp. 81-82. 

%*7Tbid., p. 103. 

31Jbid., pp. 81-82, 100. 

J bid., pp. 84-85. 

37 bdid., pp. 88 ff. 

MJ bid., p. 95. 

*%Ibdid., p. 96. 
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the magazine, the church, the forge and the powder house 
are made.’ 

Once the first purpose of his expedition, the construc- 
tion of Fort Orleans, had been finished, he turned his atten- 
tion to the making of peace between the Comanches and 
the French allies. And for that we have the account he 
gave in his journal. It pictures clearly the Indian relations 
of the period as well as portrays another Frenchman who 
would not be defeated by the defection of childish natives, 
by bouts of fever and ague, by disloyalty of associates, or 
by the daily grind of hardship and danger. As the narrative 
shows, he moved toward his treaty with the Comanches with 
an accumulation of power, an appreciation of pageantry, an 
understanding of Indian psychology hard to match in our 
annals. He established Fort Orleans, took back to France 
Indian chiefs and a Missouri princess, who married his 
sergeant Dubois and entertained the French court, and per- 
fected alliances with the Comanches and the French allies. 
Hiw work, that of one man alone, could scarcely find a suc- 
cessor, and after he left, the Missouri was abandoned to 
trappers. 


DE BOURGMONT’S EXPLORATIONS 


I 


French Voyageurs buy slaves from the nations which make 
war with the Illinois, the Missouri, and the Arkansas (1720). 


The company has learned that voyageurs, who go 
to trade on the rivers of the Missouri and Arkansas, tried to 
create division among the savage nations and to get them 
to make war in order to procure slaves which they bought. 
This is not only contrary to the ordinances of the king, but 
also very prejudicial to the good of the commerce of the com- 
pany and the settlements which it has proposed to make in 
the said country. It has ordered and now orders Sieur de 
Bourgmont, commandant for his service on these same rivers, 


%Ibid., p. 103. 
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to stop this, to confiscate the merchandise of the voyageurs 
who trade throughout the extent of his command, without 
receiving his permission and without declaring to him the 
nations with which they wish to deal. The company informs 
the Sieur Lemoyne de Bienville, commandant general of the 
colony, to help in the execution of the present [order], etc., 
and directs, as much to the lieutenant-generals and officers 
of the troops as well as the directors and clerks of the said 
colony, to conform on this subject to the intentions of the 
company in giving all aid and assistance to the said Sieur 
de Bourgmont when they are required.*” 


II 
Demands of Sieur de Bourgmont 


For going to make peace with the tribes neighboring 
on New Mexico. 


(Memoir to the Sieur de Bourgmont approved by His 
Royal Highness) 


Sieur de Bourgmont, whom the Company of the Indies 
has nominated to establish a post on the Missouri river in 
Louisiana and to command there, consents to depart on this 
expedition, on conditions that have been offered to him, 
after having been approved by His Royal Highness: he is to 
be paid his salary since August 12, 1719, the date of his com- 
mission, and on his arrival in Louisiana a gratuity of 2,000 
livres in merchandise. 

But he observes that if his gratuity is not paid in France, 
it will be impossible for him to procure things necessary for 
his expedition, which obliges him to ask that the sum be 
paid to him before his departure. 

He represents that the services that he has rendered, 
as well in Canada as in Louisiana, have merited him the 
Cross of St. Louis from His Royal Highness, and that as 
the difficulties which he will undergo and the dangers to 


37Margry, Memoires et Documents Pour Servir a l'Histoire des Origines des 
Pays d’Outre-mer, Vol. VI, p. 316. 
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which he will be exposed in execution of his enterprise cannot 
be recompensed by money, he hopes, that if he is fortunate 
enough to succeed, that His Royal Highness will accord him 
a title of nobility, which is the sole favor that he expects 
for this important service that he renders in going to make 
a peace with all the Indian tribes setiled in Louisiana and New 
Mexico, to secure the way to voyageurs, and to establish a 
post which will protect the mines of Illinois from the designs 
of the Spanish and open to the French a very advantageous 
trade by land with them. [These] things cannot be executed 
more promptly nor with more ease by anyone, according to 
the opinions of the Commandants of the colony. 


Approved by Signature of His Royal Highness.** 


Ill 


Instructions give to Sieur de Bourgmont, Commandant of the 
Missouri, for the Mission which he must complete. 


His Royal Highness having approved the commission 
given by the Company of the Indies to Sieur de Bourgmont 
to assume the command on the Missouri river and to estab- 
lish there a post, he will without delay proceed to Lorient 
in order to embark on the first vessel sailing to Louisiana. 

On his arrival in that colony he will receive the orders 
of M. de Bienville, general commandant, and take his in- 
structions for proceeding to his destination and for executing 
there those things which will advance the welfare of the service 
to the King and to the Company of the Indies. 

He will request the said Sieur de Bienville and the 
Council of the Colonies to speed his expedition by refurnish- 
ing him promptly the material necessary for his expedition 
and the projected establishment. 

He will then proceed to Illinois as soon as possible 
where on his arrival, he will receive the orders of M. de 
Boisbriant, the first Lieutenant of the King of the Colony, 
concerning the site where he is to establish the post on the 
Missouri river, upon the course he is to pursue in regard to the 


%8Jbid., Vol. VI, pp. 388-389. 
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Indian tribes, and the proper conditions under which he 
will make peace treaties with them. 

The said Sieur de Boisbriant will give him an order and 
instructions in writing and sign them in duplicate, one of 
which the said M. de Boisbriant shall forward to us. 

The said Sieur de Bourgmont, knows well enough the 
principal object of a post on the Missouri is to approach the 
Spaniards, especially to establish commercial relations with 
them, and meanwhile fortify the post to be established in 
order to be able to maintain it against them in case of rupture. 
He cannot be too careful in the choice of a location where the 
establishment is to be founded, for on its situation success 
of the enterprise is dependent. 

He also knows the importance of inducing the Comanches 
to enter into a treaty of peace with all Indian tribes allied 
with the French. He will spare no endeavor to bring this 
about, since this is one of the principal objects of his expedi- 
tion. 

After having made the said establishment and effected 
an alliance with the Comanches, we order M. de Boisbriant 
that the said Sieur de Bourgmont shall engage several chiefs 
of the principal nations to accompany him to France, in 
order to give them an idea of the French power and the 
said Sieur de Boisbriant and the Council of the Colonies 
will provide all that is necessary for this purpose. 

If the said Sieur de Bourgmont is successful in carrying 
out the agreement into which he has entered with the Com- 
pany and whereof mention has been made heretofore within 
a period of two years, as he has promised, the Council will 
without interference permit his return to France, and he will 
enjoy the favors promised by His Royal Highness. But 
it will be necessary for him to bring a certificate from M. de 
Boisbriant and the Council of the Colonies reporting that 
he has established a strong fort on the Missouri and that 
he has effected a treaty of peace between the Comanches 
and those savage tribes who are at war with French allies. 


Done at Paris the 17th day of January, 1722. 
Signed: Fagon, Ferrand, Machault, and Dodun.*® 


%*Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 389-391. 
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IV 
The Site Where Bourgmont Should Establish Himself 


Memoir of Sieur de la Renomdier adjoined to a letter by 
M. Perry of September 1, 1723. 

To succeed in exploration of these mines, one has to go 
to the great village of the Osages, inhabited by the Indians 
to which the voyageurs return by the river that bears that 
name. That river empties into the Missouri; it is 150 leagues 
MS ek 

The voyageurs and Indians report with authority that 
the village of the Osages is surrounded by very fine mountains 
and prairies, and the latter report that there is a number of 
mines of pure copper, and that they had found pieces weigh- 
ing seven or eight pounds. 

Following the Missouri 15 leagues higher up, you find 
the river of the Barque coming from the south; six leagues 
from there is another river called the river 4 La Mine. The 
voyageurs who traveled about in the neighborhood report as 
above, that there are mines of several kinds of ore; but they, 
having no knowledge of metals, know nothing of their pro- 
ductiveness. 


Still farther up, there is another river called Grand 
River coming from the north, from which the Indians bring 
quantities of pieces of copper which they find in the vicinity 
of that river. From there you go to the village of the Mis- 
souris which is not more than six leagues to the southward. 
There are at that place 100 lodges. There is the place where 
M. de Bourgmont should establish himself .*° 


V 


The Commission of Bourgmont on the upper Missouri to 
make peace with the Padocuas. 


For me, in your place, I should order M. de Bourgmont 
to go higher on the Missouri, if you judge it proper, with 
twenty soldiers to establish a little post and to make a small 





“Jbid., Vol. VI, pp. 392-393. 
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assortment of merchandise for presents to the savages. 
You know that these nations are not accustomed to receive 
very many presents and they will be content with a little 
something. In the case, that he could not make peace with 
the Padoucas, I don’t see this would be great harm. You 
know as I that even though he could make that peace, it 
would not be of long duration; your nations of the Missouri 
will be inbroiled inevitably after and there will always be new 
presents to get them together again. 


VI 
Relation of the Expedition of Sieur de Bourgmont 


Cavelier of the Order of St. Louis, Commandant of the 
Missouri River. On the upper waters of the Arkansas 
and of the Missouri to the Comanches. 


Departure from Fort Orleans. 


Sunday June 25, 1724. At noon the detachment which is 
to go by water to the Kansas and from there to the Comanches 
departed, commanded by M. de Saint Ange, ensign of Fort 
Orleans, with Dubois, sergeant; Rotissuer and Gentil, cor-— 
porals; and eleven soldiers, to wit: La Jeunesse, Bonneau, 
Saint-Lazare, Ferret, Derbet, Avignon, Sans-Chagrin, Poup- 
ard, Gaspard, Chalons and Brasseur; five Canadians— 
Mercier, Quesnel, Rivet, Rolet, and Lespine—and two en- 
listed men of Sieur Renaudiére, Toulouse and Antoine. 
Monday, July 3, M. de Bourgmont departed by land, 
accompanied by M. Renaudiére and Bellerive, cadet in the 
troops, Estienne Roulot and Derbet, soldiers and a drummer; 
Hamelin, a Canadian, Gaillard, enlisted man of Sieur Renau- 
diére; and Simon, a servant of M. de Bourgmont; with one 
hundred Missouris, commanded by eight warriors and the 
Great Chief of the tribe; and sixty-four Osages commanded 
by four warriors of their tribe. We passed two little rivers 
and we arrived at our camp at four o’clock, having made, 
according to our reckoning, six leagues. Great heat. 


41Jbid., Vol. VI. pp. 391-392. Extract of a letter written to Boisbriant by 
Bienville, August 20, 1723, and sent to De Bourgmont on the Missouri. 
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Tuesday, the 4th. We set out at four o'clock in the 
morning. We marched until ten o’clock, when we rested 
until three, and then up to six, when we had made, according 
to our estimation, six leagues. Heat, good breeze on the 
hills. Our Indians have killed yesterday and today, around 
twenty does, and several turkeys. We passed three little 
rivers, good trails, good prairies, hills, a great number of 
hazel bushes loaded with nuts along the brooks and valleys. 
Herds of antelope were there. 

Wednesday the 5th. We set out at four o’clock in the 
morning; we marched until ten o'clock; all rested. We set 
out at two o'clock; we made six leagues, according to our 
estimations; since our departure we passed several brooks, 
groves on the right and on the left, and we are marching 
into the wind from the west and a quarter west-north-west. 

Thursday the 6th. We set out at four o'clock. We 
crossed a little river at five o'clock; at eight we entered into 
woods; we crossed a beautiful_river about ten o’clock, where 
we halted on the bank of the river; at two o’clock, we set out. 
We met two Kansas Indians, who had been sent on behalf 
of their chief (as messengers), and who reported to M. de 
Bourgmont that the chiefs of the tribe were awaiting him at 
the head of the prairies; we marched until four o'clock, when 
we met the Great Chief of the tribe with six warriors and 
several other Indians, who were awaiting M. de Bourgmont. 
They received him and the French who were with him with 
rejoicing and with the ‘calumet smoking.¥ After} having 
given [them] to the French to smoke they spread out war 
mats and feasted on provisions which they had already 
prepared, and they also honored the Osages and the Missouris. 

We camped there at the head of the prairie. Everyone 
danced and shot a volley of musketry. We have marched 
all day westward. We made five leagues. Wind from the 
north, cool. 

Friday the 7th. We set out at four o’clock; we marched 
about a league across the prairie. Then we entered into 
woods; we found plenty of hills and slopes, the ways bad 
for the horses. We marched all day toward the west. We 
arrived at four p. m. on the bank of the Missouri river, 
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opposite the village of the Kansas, where we camped. We 
made a seven-league march in the day. Heat. 


Saturday the 8th. We crossed the Missouri river in a 
pirogue about eight o’clock in the morning, the horses swim- 
ming and the Indians on rafts. We disembarked within a 
gunshot of the village of the Kansas, where we camped. 
The Indians came in bands to receive M. de Bourgmont 
with great calumets of valor. Then the great chiefs com- 
menced their talk and presented him with two horses. 


“My father, we come to see you and to bring you our 
word. You see here seven chiefs. We are obeyed by our 
nation, and we say to you and assure you on our part and 
on the part of all our young people that we wish to go with 
you to the Comanches and that we have no other will than 
yours. Thus you may depend upon us. We will leave at 
our village only the old men and our women and our little 
children. We have watched you during the years that you 
have passed among us; you have never deceived us; you 
crossed the Great Lake; you promised us to return, you 
have kept your word. Thus we love you, we are listening 
to you, and we shall follow you wherever you wish; we have 
no other will than yours.” 


The first who spoke expressed himself in these terms. 
All the chiefs made the same talk and smoked with M. de 
Bourgmont and the Frenchmen who were with him to confirm 
what they had come to say. Then they spread a great buffalo 
robe and placed M. de Bourgmont on it and carried him 
into the lodge of the first chief. There they gave him again 
: the same talk and made him presents of some peltries and 
provisions. They then carried him into the lodges of the 
| other chiefs, where they redoubled their talk and caressed 
him and those who accompanied him, Sieur Rénaudiére and 
Sieur de Bellerive. They gave all the tokens of friendship 
| to M. de Bourgmont. Afterward they feasted us and carried 
) us into several lodges to the feasts there. Then they came 
| to our camp to find the other Frenchmen and take them to the 
feast in their turn. 
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At five o’clock in the evening a Frenchman arrived with 
an Indian, who had come by land, sent by M. de Saint Ange, 
who commands the convoy by water, to report that several 
Frenchmen had been attacked by the fever and that they 
were not able to proceed. M. de Saint Ange requested M. de 
Bourgmont to send him five Frenchmen with provisions. 
M. de Bourgmont sent him that which he asked and told 
him to make speed so as not to hold up the expedition to the 
Comanches; that moreover, he had one hundred sixty Indians 
to feed, and that he was obliged to trade every day with 
that tribe for provisions for their subsistence. 

Sunday the 9th. At eight o’clock in the morning, M. de 
Bourgmont sent the five Frenchmen in a pirogue with the 
provisions and nine Indians, a part of them to row the pirogues ~ 
and others to hunt, and sent at the same time five Missouris 
to the Otos to advise them of his arrival at the Kansas. 
The Indians continued all the time to come to us to urge us 
to feast with them; in bands of twenty-five or thirty at a time 
they came also to search out the Missouris and Osages. 

Monday the 10th. Everybody is very tranquil at our 
camp. Our hunters arrived about three o’clock loaded down 
with venison. At seven o’clock in the evening the four Mis- 
souris arrived, whom M. de Bourgmont had sent to the 
Otos; they said that they had encountered a band of Indians 
of that tribe; that they were hunting expressly to await M. de 
Bourgmont, and that in awaiting his arrival, they were 
hunting and drying provisions to give to his soldiers on 
arrival, and that their chief would depart immediately to 
find M. de Bourgmont and give him his word. 

Tuesday the 11th. One of the two Comanche slaves 
that M. de Bourgmont was returning to that nation, died this 
morning at six. M. de Bourgmont has had two attacks 
of the fever since his departure from Fort Orleans. He has 
nursed and purged himself. Great heat. 

Wednesday the 12th. The chiefs of the Kansas came 
at eight a. m. to look for M. de Bourgmont and his French 
companions to take them to a feast at their lodges; after- 
wards they brought about thirty Comanche slaves to dance 
before M. de Bourgmont. Great heat and cool night. 
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Thursday the 13th. Our Indians are beginning to be 
weary because the pirogues do not arrive sooner. M. de 
Bourgmont is very uneasy. Since our arrival the Missouri 
river has fallen about four feet, which makes us hope for 
our pirogues on the first day of the month, on account of the 
strong current being largely diminished. 

Friday the 14th. Several of our Indians have fallen ill 
of the fever. M. de Bourgmont bled five today. The 
Kansas Indians continue to feast us and furnish us and our 
Indians with necessary provisions. 

Saturday the 15th. Fourteen of the Indians in our 
camp have fallen ill from the fever. Our hunters arrived 
at four o’clock p. m. loaded down with venison. M. de 
Bourgmont prepared medicine for the sick Indians. The 
Kansas brought us a quantity of grapes of which we made 
wine, that we drink all the time and find very good. They 
come also seeking us in our camp to go feast with them. 

Sunday the 16th. The medicines which M. de Bourg- 
mont has given have had a good effect, so they are well 
satisfied. Sieur de Bellerive left this morning to go toward 
the pirogues, an Indian having come at ten o'clock saying . 
that he had left them two points from here. M. de Saint 
Ange arrived with the convoy at two o'clock p. m. with a 
part of his men sick of the fever, which prevented their 
arriving sooner. The Kansas come to take our new arrivals 
to their lodges and feast them. 

Monday the 17th. We began to unload our pirogues 
at four in the morning. By eight, M. de Bourgmont had 
made bales of merchandise and put them in lots to correspond 
to the presents that the Kansas had made him. He put 
aside a part for the present that he had promised them last 
winter, when he gave them the flag on behalf of the King. 
When the presents were all prepared and allotted, each 
according to his station, he sent for the Kansas chiefs and at 
once made them sit down and talked to them: 

“My dear friends, I have invited you to come here to 
express to you the pleasure I had on my arrival here to see 
that you have preserved the flag that I gave you when you 
visited me. On my arrival, I saw it displayed and have 
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noticed that it is still as white as it was when I gave it to 
you, and I exhort you to preserve it thus always. I announce 
and declare to you that I have come from the other side of 
the Great Ocean, which you know I have crossed. I have 
returned on behalf of the Great Chief of all the nations to 
assure you all on his part that he wishes and intends without 
any hindrance to set you all at peace, and that all the nations 
obey him, and those who do not execute his word, he will 
destroy entirely. I will depart in three or four days to 
go to the Comanches to make peace with them, all for the 
love of you so that you may be at peace, you, your women 
and your children. You see that I take with me the nations 
of the Missouri and of the Osages to make an alliance with 
them and be witnesses of the treaty that we will make with 
that nation. You promised me on my arrival that you would 
go with me to the Comanches, you will grant me this favor. 
But I urge you above everything to live in good relations 
with each other, for if you quarrel with the other nations 
who have come with me, you will also always quarrel with me. 
I have told you and I repeat it yet again that I have come on 
behalf of the Great Chief to see you, to give you his word, 
and he was given me orders and full power to make peace 
with the Comanches. If there are some nations who oppose 
this, that I shall only destroy them entirely, whereas on the 
other hand, he will defend and protect against their enemies 
all who obey his will. And for myself, I announce to you,” 
said M. de Bourgmont, addressing himself directly to the 
Chief, ‘‘when you and your people come to the French settle- 
ments, you can trade with our people, and they will furnish 
you with all the goods you need for your nation. To this 
end, you will only have to bring a quantity of peltries; you 
will have to make a talk presently to all in your village, and 
say to the people, men, women, and even the children that 
they have only to come trade their peltries to the French 
who are with me and I have promised to them trade with you. 
Bring the horses you have. I will trade for them and will 
pay you well, for I have need of them for my journey to the 
Comanches.” 
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Tuesday the 18th. Several Kansas Indians came to our 
camp at six o’clock in the morning, bringing horses to trade. 
M. de Bourgmont set out the goods which he wished to give 
for the horses. After the Indians had considered the mer- 
chandise, they said to M. de Bourgmont that it was not 
enough. M. de Bourgmont replied that he had never given 
so much. After some talk, M. de Bourgmont added two 
measures of powder, thirty balls, with six strings of beads, and 
four knives more than he had shown for a horse. The said 
Indians had waited for about half an hour to consider the 
said merchandise, and after saying to M. de Bourgmont 
that it was not enough, M. de Bourgmont told them that 
his horse was more than paid for. Upon which, they told 
him that last year Frenchmen came who paid them twice 
as much, and that a party from the Illinois came to trade 
with them for their horses and slaves, and these also gave 
them double the amount of merchandise M. de Bourgmont 
was Offering, but nevertheless they did not trade with them, 
knowing that M. de Bourgmont needed horses for his journey 
to the Comanches. They traded them about, fifteen slaves, 
for which they received double the ordinary price. After 
saying this and that, one of the Kansas Indians, who came > 
with a horse to trade, mounted and spurred his horse toward 
the village. 

M. de Bourgmont walked out of the tent immediately, 
appearing angry, and took a walk along the river. About 
two hours afterwards he forbade the Frenchmen to trade for 
anything. The Kansas, seeing this, believed M. de Bourg- 
mont angry with them, and therein they were not mistaken, 
for he had already spoken to the Great Chief of the Missouris 
about necessary measures to be taken to proceed on the 
journey. ‘ 

In the meantime the Kansas had all assembled, and 
held a council from noon until about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, after which the great chiefs of the tribe and twelve 
war chiefs, accompanied by more than a hundred warriors 
came with the Grand Calument of bravery. They gave 
M. de Bourgmont and the Frenchmen of his retinue a smoke 
and threw themselves at him crying, caressing him, asking 
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him if he were angry. M. de Bourgmont replied that he was 
not, that each was master of his merchandise. They were 
well pleased with this response, and they spread a large 
buffalo robe upon the ground, and carried him to the lodge 
of the Great Chief, and began again their talks in these terms: 

“‘My father, we have believed you were angry with us 
and that you wished to abandon us; we beg again to serve 
you on your journey to the Comanches. We have learned 
that you wish to depart by water tomorrow with your pirogues 
to go with the Missouris and Osages, to the Otos, Iowas and 
to the Pawnees to take them with you to the Comanches. 
But we beg you to let us serve you. We are 500 warriors 
at the least, who are all ready to march with you and bear 
your munitions and merchandise which you will have to 
take for your needs. And we promise not to abandon you. 
Whether you make peace or war, we will not quit you. You 
may count upon us as on the Frenchmen who accompany 
you. Here are five slaves, of which we make you a present 
with two horses and some packs of furs. We pray you 
receive them on behalf of our tribe and believe that we’are 
your children.”” 


CHARLEVOIX AND His Journal Historique 


In the second decade of the eighteenth century when the 
Mississippi valley was the principal theme in French specula- 
tion, the Duc d’Orleans then regent decided to compile a 
special report on the fabulous land. He would send a secret 
agent to talk with commandants of forts, missionaries, 
voyageurs, and natives, learn from them the nature of the 
western country, its inhabitants and customs, find out the 
possibilities of exploration toward the Western sea by way 
of the Great Lakes and rivers, and if prospects were favorable 
carry on such exploration.“ 


The person he selected, Father Pierre Francois Xavier 
Charlevoix, S. J., had several qualifications for the special 


“Jbid., Vol. VI, pp. 398-408. 


*#Charlevoix, Pierre F. X. de, Journal of a Voyage to North America, edited 
by Louise Phelps Kellogg, Vol. I, p. xiv. 
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mission. As a young man he had lived for four years in 
Canada, teaching rhetoric at the Jesuit seminary in Quebec, 
he had acquired influential social connections, he had mani- 
fested a thorough-going interest in New France, and at the 
time of his appointment as secret agent was serving on a 
commission to settle the Acadian boundary. Ostensibly 
he was to inspect the North American missions, but actually 
he was to investigate the prospects of exploration toward the 
Western Sea by way of the upper Mississippi river and the 
Great Lakes.“ 

He arrived in Quebec, September 23, 1720,“ submitted 
his report on the Acadian boundary in October, and hence- 
forth was free to give his undivided attention to the main 
purpose—the possibilities in western extension of French 
trade.“ Before the snows were gone, he was off the following 
spring for Montreal, and as soon as the St. Lawrence was 
free of ice, he embarked with two canoes, eight voyageurs, and 
merchandise for the long journey toward the west. He visited 
Fort Frontenac, the forts at Detroit and at Mackinac, and ac- 
companied Sieur de Montigney to his post at Green bay. His 
intention to pursue his way westward from that point was 
thwarted by the violence of a Fox war then in progress. 
He did, however, meet with some visiting Sioux who in- 
formed him that one of the routes to the West lay through 
their country.*” 

On return to Mackinac he found that Sieur de la Noue, 
whom he had expected to visit on Lake Superior, had been 
recalled, and he was forced to make a hurried journey to 
overtake him. Unable then on account of the lateness of the 
season and the ferocity of the Indian wars to pursue his 
westward travel, he resolved to make a journey down the 
Mississippi. Because the Fox-Wisconsin and the Chicago- 
Des Plaines portages were unavailable because of the inter- 
tribal wars, he reached the Mississippi from the south end 


“Jbid., Vol. I, pp. xv-xvi. 

“Roy, J. Edmond, “Essai sur Charlevoix, (premiere partie),’’ Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd Series, Vol. I, (1907), 
Section I, p. 34. 

“Charlevoix, Journal of a Voyage to North America, Vol. I, p. xvii. 
47Jbid., Vol. I, pp. xvili-xix. 
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of Lake Michigan by way of the St. Joseph river and the 
Kankakee branch of the Illinois.“* Along the Mississippi 
he visited the missions and forts, gathering what information 
he could relative to the upper Missouri. When he en- 
deavored to return from Biloxi to Canada by way of the sea, 
his ship foundered on one of the Florida keys. He had to go 
back to Biloxi, and thence returned to France to make his 
report. He had been gone two and one-half years.“ 


He resumed his duties as professor of rhetoric at the 
college of Louis le Grand. Twenty years and other literary 
labors intervened before he published in 1744 the account 
of his travels as part of his Histoire de Nouvelle France. 
Appearing as the Journal d’un Voyage fait par ordre du rot 
dans l’Amerique Septenirionale, and usually known as the 
Journal Historique, it was written in the form of thirty-six 
letters addressed to the Duchess de Lesdiguiéres. The letter 
form, however, was but a literary device, and in the twenty 
years that elapsed between his travels and the account of 
them in finished form, he took advantage of the reports of 
other witnesses.*° 


Charlevoix was thwarted in whatever desire he had to be a 
pathfinder to the Western sea. His fame rests on his veracity 
of description in this series of letters and on his interesting 
and painstaking work in his Histoire de Nouvelle France. 
Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg in her introduction to the 1923 
edition of the Journal Historique says of him: “There is 
no other source which approaches his journal for accuracy or 
discrimination; and none which gives so good a description 
of the posts, the routes, the missions, the tribes, and the 
conditions in the Mississippi Valley during the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century.’ 


487bid., Vol. I, p. xix. 
“9Jdid., Vol. I, pp. xx-xxil. 
SoTbid., Vol. I, pp. xxiv-xxv. 
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LETTER XXVII 


Kaskasquias, October 20 [1721] 


Its Entrance into the Mississippi is East South East. 
It was the 10th, about half past Two in the Morning, that 
we found ourselves in this River, which at that Time made 
so much Noise in France, leaving on the Right Hand a great 
Meadow, out of which there rises a little River, in which 
there is a great deal of Copper. Nothing can be more charm- 
ing than all this Side; but it is not quite the same on the 
Left Hand. We see there only very high Mountains inter- 
spersed with Rocks, between which there grows some Cedars; 
but this is only a Skreen that has little Dep. and which 
hides some very fine Meadows. 

The 10th, about Nine in the Morning, after we had gone 
five Leagues on the Mississippi, we arrived at the Mouth 
of the Missouri, which is North North West, and South South 
East. I believe this is the finest Confluence in the World. 
The two Rivers are much of the same Breadth, each about 
half a League; but the Missouri is by far the most rapid, and 
seems to enter the Mississippi like a Conqueror, through which 
it carries its white Waters to the opposite Shore, without © 
mixing them; afterwards it gives its Colour to the Mis- 
sissippi, which it never loses again, but carries it quite down 
to the Sea. 

The same Day we went to lay in a Village of the Caoguias, 
and the Tamarouas: These are two Nations of Jilinois, 
which are united, and who do not together make a very 
numerous Village. It is situated on a little River, which 
comes from the East, and which has no Water but in the 
Spring Season; so that we were forced to walk a good half 
League to the Cabins. I was surprised that they had chosen 
such an inconvenient Situation, as they might have found 
a much better; but they told me that the Mississippi washed 
the Foot of the Village when it was built, and that in three 
Years it had lost half a League of Ground, and that they were 
thinking of looking out for another Settlement. 

8] The eleventh, after having gone five Leagues, we left 
on our Right the River of Marameg, where some Persons are 
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actually employed in seeking Silver Mines. Perhaps you 
will be pleased, Madam, to know what Success there is to be 
expected from these Searches. This is what I have heard 
concerning them, from an intelligent Person, who has been 
here many Years. In 1719 the Sieur de Lochon, sent by the 
Western Company in the Capacity of a Founder, having dug 
in a Place that was shewed him, took up a pretty large Quan- 
tity of the Mineral, a Pound of which, that took up four 
Days to melt, produced, as they say, two Drachms of Silver; 
but some Persons suspect he put in the Silver. Some Months 
after he returned again, and without thinking any more of 
Silver, from two or three thousand Weight of the Mineral 
he extracted fourteen Pounds of very bad Lead, which cost 
him 1400 Livres: Being disheartened with this bad Success, 
he returned to France. 


The Company, being persuaded of the Certainty of the 
Signs which had been reported to them, thought the Unskil- 
fulness of the Founder was the only Cause of this ill Success, 
and sent in his Stead a Spaniard, named Anthony, taken at the 
Siege of Pensacola, and who had been a Slave in the Gallies, 
but who boasted of having worked at a Mine in Mexico. 
He was allowed a considerable Salary, but he succeeded little 
better than the Sieur de Lochon. He was not disheartened 
however, and People were willing to believe he failed only 
through Want of Skill to build Furnaces. He gave up the 
Lead, and undertook to get Silver, he found Means to open the 
Rock, which was eight or ten Feet thick, and he blew up 
several Pieces of it, which he put into melting Pots; ‘twas 
reported, that he got two or three Drachms of Silver, but 
many Persons still doubt of it. 


During these Transactions, there arrived a Company of 
the King’s Miners, the Chief which was one Renaudiere, 
who determining to begin with the Lead Mine, did nothing 
at all, because neither he nor any of his Company understood 
the Construction of Furnaces. "Twas very surprising, to 
see the Easiness of the Company in advancing large Sums, 
and the little Precaution they took to be assured of the Capac- 
ity of those they employed. La Renaudiere and his Miners 
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not being able to accomplish the making of Lead, a particular 
Company undertook the Mines of Marameg, and the Sieur 
Renaud, one of the Directors, surveyed them very carefully. 
He found here in the Month of June last a Bed of Lead at 
only the Depth of two Feet through the whole Length of a 
Mountain, which extends a great Way, and he is actually at 
Work upon it. He flatters himself also that there is Silver 
under the Lead; but every Body is not of his Opinion: Time 
will discover what there is in it.” 


LE PAGE DU PRATZ 


Antoine Simon le Page du Pratz wrote his Histoire de la 
Louisiane, published in Paris in 1758, after he had lived for 
sixteen years in the Mississippi valley and traveled through 
it on several exploring expeditions. He was born in 1689 
or 1690 in the Low Countries, but whether in Belgium or in 
Holland no one seems to know.® According to his own state- 
ment, he spent some years of his early manhood previous to 
the Peace of 1713 as a dragoon in campaigns in Germany. 
In May, 1718, he sailed from Rochelle with 800 others, emi- 
grants and soldiers, to colonize a concession granted him by 
the company of the Indies.® 


On August 25 he arrived at Dauphin island,® and very 
soon thereafter at the company’s expense on his concession 
on Bayou St. John one and a half miles from the place where 
Bienville was laying off the city of New Orleans.*’ His land, 
though fertile, was subject to inundations, and therefore, he 
thought, unhealthful. In 1719 he sold his effects and accom- 


Charlevoix, Pierre F. X. de, Letters to the Dutchess of Lesdiguieres, Giving 
an Account of a Voyage to Canada, and Travels Through that Vast Country, and 
Louisiana, to the Gulf of Mexico, Undertaken by Order of the Present King of 
France, pp. 290-292. 

583Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. V, p. 534. 

%Du Pratz, Le Page, The History of Louisiana, or of the Western Parts of 
Virginia and Carolina: Containing a Description of the Countries that Lye on 
Both Sides of the River Missisipi: with an Account of the Settlements, Inhabitants, 
Soil, Climate, and Products, Vol. I, p. 179. 

5S5Ibid., Vol. I, p. 21. 

S67bid., Vol. I, p. 25. 
57Jbid., Vol. I, pp. 25, 29, 34, 35. 
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panied by his two negro slaves and one Indian slave, de- 
parted for the Natchez. He arrived at Fort Rosalie Jan- 
uary 5, 1720, bought a tract of 400 acres from the Indians, 
and established himself as a planter.** In the next two years 
he experienced two disagreeable events—one the hurricane 
of 1722, and the other the first war with the Natchez. Due 
to the strong braces he applied when the storm grew threaten- 
ing, his buildings survived the fury, and he suffered no great 
loss.5® 


In the first war with the Natchez, the commandant of 
Fort Rosalie sent him with a detachment of settlers to relieve 
St. Catherine plantation where the murder of Sieur Guenot 
had initiated the conflict.*° His story of how the Indians 
embarrassed him by singing the calumet to him instead 
of to the commandant of Fort Rosalie or to Bienville is a 
commentary on the local Indian-French relations. The 
account of the war as given by Le Page bears out the story 
of the conflict as it appears in Charlevoix and in official re- 
ports. It was Desliettes whose diplomacy wiped out the 
memory of the commandant’s incompetence and brutality, 
put an end to the war, and established peace. Charlevoix 
says, ‘‘And this good understanding would to all appearances 
have been durable had Mr. Delietto lived longer.”® In 
the recommendations that Desliettes made on leaving Natchez 
for Fort Chartres, concerning which settlers should have a 
chance to obtain more slaves, he placed the name of Le Page 
at the head of the list. 


Shortly afterward, Le Page began his travels in the 
Mississippi basin. Accompanied by ten Indians he roved 
far and wide on the broad prairies and on the waters of the 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and perhaps on the Missouri. In 
1726, when he had decided to return to Europe, the Gov- 
ernor, M. Perier, persuaded him to become manager or 


887 bid., Vol. I, pp. 45, 47. 

S97did., Vol. I, pp. 55-57, 58-59. 

7bid., Vol. I, pp. 61-62. 

“\Charlevoix, History and General Description of New France, Vol. VI, p. 72. 

“Rowland and Sanders, Mississippi Provincial Archives, Vol. II, pp. 
419-422. 
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overseer of the company’s plantation.“ This position he 
still kept when the plantation reverted to the King in 1730. 

The interest with which he followed the annihilation of the 
great Natchez nation after the massacre at Fort Rosalie in 
1729 is fully apparent in some of the best writing in his 
history. He acquired an intimate knowledge of the events 
leading to the massacre from the Indian princess who became 
eventually a slave on the king’s plantation.® 

He sailed for Rochelle in 1734, and so far as is known 
never returned to America. His Histoire de la Louisiane 
was published in Paris in three small volumes in 1758, and 
has of course long since been a book collector’s item. The 
English version, translated anonymously and changed in 
certain parts to present English claims to Carolina and 
Virginia, appeared in two volumes, London, 1763. Chapter 7 
of the English version, which we here present, is, however, 
an accurate translation of the chapter in the first edition. 





The Lands of the River St. Francis. Mine of Marameg, 
and other Mines. A Lead-mine.... Lands of the Mis- 
ae 

Thirty leagues above the river of the Arkansas, to the 
North, and on the same side of the Missisipi, we find the 
river St. Francis. 

The lands adjoining to it are always covered with herds 
of buffaloes, notwithstanding they are hunted every winter 
in those parts: For, it is to this river, that is, in its neighbour- 
hood, that the French and Canadians go and make their salt 
provisions for the inhabitants of the Capital, and of the neigh- 
bouring plantations, in which they are assisted by the native 
Arkansas, whom they hire for that purpose. When they 
are upon the spot, they chuse a tree, fit to make a pettyauger, 
which serves for a salting or powdering tub in the middle, 
and is closed at the two ends, where only is left room for a 
man at each extremity. 

63Du Pratz, History of Louisiana, Vol. I, p. 129. 
“Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 157-158. 


*Jbid., Vol. I, p. 161. 
“7bid., Vol. I, p. 34. 
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The trees they choose are ordinarily the poplar, which 
grow on the banks of the water. It is a white wood, soft and 
binding. The pettyaugers might be made of other wood, 
because such are to be had pretty large; but either too heavy 
for pettyaugers, or too apt to split. 

The species of wood in this part of Louisiana is tall oak; 
the fields abound with four sorts of walnut, especially the 
black kind; so called, because it is of a dark brown colour, 
bordering on black; this sort grows very large. 


There are, besides, fruit trees in this country, and it 
is there we begin to find commonly Papaws. We have 
also here other trees of every species, more or less, according 
as the soil is favourable. These lands in general are fit to 
produce every thing the low lands can yield, except rice and 
indigo. But in return, wheat thrives there extremely well: 
The vine is found every where; the mulberry tree is in plenty; 
tobacco grows fine, and of a good quality; as do cotton and 
garden plants; So that by leading an easy and agreeable life 
in that country, we may at the same time be sure of a good 
return to France. 

The land which lies between the Missisipi and the river 
St. Francis, is full of rising grounds, and mountains of a 
middling height, which, according to the ordinary indications, 
contain several mines: Some of them have been assayed, 
among the rest, the mine of Marameg, on the little river of 
that name; the other mines appear not to be so rich, nor so 
easy to be worked. There are some lead-mines, and others 
of copper, as is pretended. 

The mine of Marameg which is silver, is pretty near the 
confluence of the river which gives it name; which is a great 
advantage to those who would work it, because they might 
easilv, by that means, have their goods from Europe. It 
is situate about five hundred leagues from the sea. 

I shall continue on the West side of the Missisipi, and 
to the North of the famous river of Missouri, which we are 
now to cross. This river takes its rise at eight hundred 
leagues distance, as is alleged, from the place where it dis- 
charges itself into the Missisipi. Its waters are muddy, 
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thick, and charged with nitre; and these are the waters that 
make the Missisipi muddy down to the sea, its waters being 
extremely clear above the confluence of the Missouri: The 
reason is, that the former rolls its waters over a sand and 
pretty firm soil; the latter, on the contrary, flows across 
rich and clayey lands, where little stone is to be seen; for 
tho’ the Missouri comes out of a mountain, which lies to the 
North-west of ‘New Mexico, we are told, that all the lands 
it passes thro’ are generally rich; that is, low meadows, and 
lands without stone. 


This great river, which seems ready to dispute the pre- 
eminence with the Missisipi, receives in its long course many 
rivers and brooks, which considerably augment its waters. 
But except those, that have received their names from 
some nation of Indians, who inhabit their banks, there are 
very few of their names we can be well assured of, each 
traveller giving them different appellations. The French 
having penetrated up the Missouri only for about three 
hundred leagues at most, and the rivers, which fall into its 
bed being only known by the Jndians, it is of little importance 
what names they may bear at present, being besides in a 
country but little frequented. The river, which is the best 
known, is that of the Osages, so called from a nation of that 
name, dwelling on its banks. It falls into the Missouri, 
pretty near its confluence. 

The largest known river which falls into the Missouri, 
is that of the Canzas; which runs for near two hundred leagues 
in a very fine country. According to what I have been able 
to learn about the course of this great river, from its source to 
the Canzas, it runs from West to East; and from that nation 
it falls down to the Southward, where it receives the river 
of the Canzas, which comes from the West; there it forms a 
great elbow, which terminates in the neighbourhood of the 
Missouris; then it resumes its course to the South-east, 
to lose at last both its name and waters in the Missisipi, 
about four leagues lower down than the river of the Illinois. 

There was a French post for some time in an island a few 
leagues in length, over against the Missouris; the French 
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settled in this fort at the East point, and called it Fort Orleans. 
M. de Bourgmont commanded there a sufficient time, to gain 
the friendship of the Indians of the countries adjoining to this 
great river. He brought about a peace among all those 
nations, who before his arrival were all at war; the nations 
to the North being more warlike than those in the South. 


After the departure of that Commandant, they murdered 
all the garrison, not a single Frenchman having escaped to 
carry the news: nor could it be ever known, whether it hap- 
pened through the fault of the French, or through treachery.© 


As to the nature of that country, I refer to M. de Bourg- 
mont’s Journal, an extract from which I have given above. 
That is an original account, signed by all the officers, and 
several others of the Company, which I thought was too 
prolix to give at full length, and for that reason I have only 
extracted from it what relates to the people and the quality 
of the soil, and traced out the route to those who may have 
a mind to make the journey; and even this we found necessary 
to abridge in this translation. 


In this journey of M. de Bougmont, mention is only made 
of what we meet with, from Fort Orleans, from which we 
sat out, in order to go to the Padoucas . . . 


All to the North of the Missouri is entirely unknown, 
unless we will give credit to the relations of different travellers; 
but to which of them shall we give the preference? In the 
first place, they almost all contradict each other: And 
then, men of the most experience treat them as impostors: 
And therefore I choose to pay no regard to any of them.” 


6sAccording to the National archives on the colonies, the post was ordered 
to be abandoned October 8, 1727. Villiers believes that the post must have 
been evacuated early in 1729. Villiers, La Découverte du Missouri et I’ Histoire 
du Fort d’Orleans, pp. 116-117. 


Du Pratz, History of Louisiana, Vol. I, Book II, pp. 292-299. 
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The Zatta map of 1778. 
Occidentale della Carolina Settentrionale e della Virginia,'’ in his Le Colonie Unite 
dell’ America Settentrionale di Nuova Projezione Ass. Ee. li Signori Reformatori 
(Venezia, Presso Antonia Zatta, Con Privilegio dell’ 
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although Zatta insisted that ‘‘since we can avail ourselves of so many new data, 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


February-April 1945 


One hundred seventy applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the three months from Feb- 


ruary until April 1945, inclusive. 


The total annual mem- 


bership as of April 30, 1945, is 3837. 


The new members are: 


Acuff, Joseph M., Springfield 

Akers, J. Clyde, Farmington 

Amos, James R., Springfield 

Andrews, W. C., University City 

Balke, Maxwell, Kansas City 

Barlow, Mrs. Arthur, Cameron 

Barth, Louis L., Springfield 

Barth, Maurice R., Springfield 

Baskin, Mrs. Carl L., Caruthersville 

Bayley, Ernest R., Hannibal 

Bentley, F. C., Springfield 

Binkley, Paul, Holden 

Bone, Rex Laurance, Kansas City 

Boyd, G. B., Springfield 

Brackley, C. W., Huntington 

Bradford, Slater L., Kansas City 

Browne, Clifford, Springfield 

Brunkhorst, Walter H., Springfield 

Bryant, William C., Ft. Leonard 
Wood 

Burgett, James E., Lebanon 

Bush, Mrs. Allen, Kansas City 

Carr, Charles L., Kansas City 

Carswell, Frank L., Kansas City 

Castle, Roy W., Kansas City 

Chartrand, J. S., Jr., Kansas City 

Clay Brothers, Lupus 

Cloyd, H. H., Kansas City 

Cobble, H. A., Farmington 

Cole, Fred L., Irondale 

Colson, Robert C., St. Charles 

Conlan, Robert S., Kansas City 

Coulter, Clarence E., Overland 
Park, Kansas 

Courtney, Mrs. M. E., Kansas City 


Courtwright, V. J., Springfield 
Cox, Lester E., Springfield 
Crouch, Mrs. W. W., Kansas City 
Cunningham, Laffayette, Ft. Leon- 
ard Wood 
Cunningham, P. T., Kansas City 
Cusack, R. V., Kansas City 
Davis, Mrs. Evalyn E., St. Louis 
Deabe, Jeanette, Kansas City 
Dent, Bill, Salem 
Dehoney, James L., Kansas City 
Department of Resources and De- 
velopment, Jefferson City 
Detjen, C. W., St. Louis 
Dills, Kenneth O., Kansas City 
Ditsch, Frank P., Jr., Kansas City 
Doll, T. E., Springfield 
Earnest, James C., Springfield 
Ellis, Clyde F., Independence 
English, L. W., St. Louis 
Forsythe, Hugh W., St. Louis 
Frasier, Forrest, Huntsville 
Fuller, Clarence B., Kansas City 
Gaddy, J. Vern, St. Joseph 
Garnett, Edward B., Kansas City 
Garrison, W. D., Springfield 
Glover, Bernard Lipscomb, Kansas 
City 
Grant, Nathaniel, Sr., Kansas City 
Green, John M., Kansas City 
Goerke, Louis H., St. Louis 
Goodman, Harold M., St. Louis 
Guyant, John L., Kansas City 
Hailman, Fred W., Kansas City 
Hamill, Harold L., Kansas City 











Hammett, Olive, Natchez, Missis- 
sippi 
Hawkinson, Alex, Kansas City 
Heer, F. X., Springfield 
Henske, Angela E., University City 
Hetrick, Mrs. O. W., Columbia 
Higdon, Earl T., Osborn 
Hill, Bonnie, Liberty 
Hipsh, Charles, Kansas City 
Houston, Joseph A., Independence 
Howard, Willis E., Springfield 
Jackson, R. L., Springfield 
James, Will, Jr., Springfield 
Jezzard, Frank, Springfield 
Jezzard, P. H., Springfield 
Johannes, Mrs. Walter, Kansas City 
Johnson, D. M., Columbia 
Johnson, Fred H., Chicago, Illinois 
Johnson, J. F., Springfield 
Kelling, Garner, Springfield 
Krahman, Joseph, St. Louis 
Krause, Joseph, St. Louis 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany, Springfield 
Kube, Herman H., Kansas City 
Laabs, Herman F., Springfield 
Lacock, L. B., Puxico 
Lay, E. L., Newtonia 
Lemery, Chester A., Kingston 
Lewis, R. F., Springfield 
Lockwood, Will J., Springfield 
Lloyd, R. A., St. Louis 
Lynch, John T., Kansas City 
McDonald, B. F., Springfield 
Martin, Ike, Springfield 
Masters, H. W., St. Louis 
Maryville college, St. Louis 
Meadows, Ira, Puxico 
Mercer, M. L., Springfield 
Meriwether, Elgin, Louisiana 
Miller, Lowell F., Springfield 
Millett, G. V., Kansas City 
Moats, Mrs. B. F., Kansas City 
Moon, Fred A., Springfield 
Moore, Mrs. Benjamin F., Kansas 
City 
Moore, Ethel, Glendale, California 
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Moskowitz, Lottie E., Springfield 
Mott, Mrs. Sabirt H., Kansas City 
Moulder, Earl, Springfield 
Mueller, Mable E., Rolla 
Munger, Charles T., Kansas City 
Murray, E. Booth, Springfield 
Neale, Ben M., Springfield 
Nichols, T. G., Kansas City 
O'Connor, J. P., Springfield 
O’Dowd, Maurice J., Kansas City 
Oswald, R. Z., Cleveland, Ohio 
Peck, Frank W., Kansas City 
Pierce, A. R., St. Louis 
Pinet, William T., Jefferson City 
Platt, Chet A., Jefferson City 
Poindexter, Francis, Kansas City 
Quisenberry, A. T., Springfield 
Ratcliff, Bruce, Springfield 
Readey, Mrs. Mildred, St. Louis 
Revercomb, Harry J., Shelbina 
Rieger, Jack, Kansas City 
Rieger, Oscar, Kansas @ity 
Roach, Fred E., St. Joseph 
Roghaar, John, Independence 
Rope, I. Frank, Kansas City 
Rosenberg, Phineas, Kansas City 
Rosser, Mrs. Lester K., Farmington 
Rubey, S. C. A., Kansas City 
Ruby, J. Craig, Kansas City 
Sandy, Mrs. Lott, Kansas City 
Sauerbruch, Frank, St. Louis 
Scarritt, Arthur D., Kansas City 
Schreiber, Theodore, St. Louis 
Singleton, J. Milton, Kansas City 
Small, George P., Kansas City 
Smith, Alfred F., Charleston 
Smith, J. J., Kansas City 
Smith, J. L., Farmington 
Smith, Robert Waddell, 
City 
Snoddy, William O., Hannibal 
Spratt, Elliot C., St. Joseph 
Starks, H. A., Jefferson City 
Stoddard, Mrs. Solomon, Sarcoxie 
Taylor, John H., Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Teter, Eliza, St. Louis 


Kansas 
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Tong, Marvin E., Jr., Hayes, Kan- 
sas 

Walters, Mrs. Ivaloo, Maywood, 
Illinois 

Westphalia Public High School, 
Westphalia 

Wheeler, W. W., Jr., St. Joseph 

Widener, M. A., West Plains 

Wildeboor, William, Jefferson City 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY HOLDS ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING 


The State Historical Society held its thirty-ninth annual 
business meeting at Columbia, May 2, 1945. The traditional 
annual dinner was not given because of war conditions. 


A resolution of appreciation of the late Judge Merrill E. 
Otis, fourth vice-president of the Society, was presented by 
Senator Allen McReynolds and unanimously adopted. 


Trustges who were elected for three year terms, ending 
at the annual meeting in 1948, were those whose term expired 
at the annual meeting of 1945. The new trustees include: 
Morris Anderson of Hannibal, Ludwig Fuerbringer of St. 
Louis, Paul C. Jones of Kennett, Laurence J. Kenny, S. J., 
of St. Louis, Henry Krug, Jr., of St. Louis, Henry C. Thomp- 
son of Bonne Terre, William L. Vandeventer of Springfield, 
George H. Williams of St. Louis, and Charles L. Woods of 


Rolla. 


Henry A. Bundschu of Independence was elected to fill 
the unexpired term of fourth vice-president, held by the 
late Judge Otis, and Ray V. Denslow of Trenton was elected 
fifth vice-president. President Harry S. Truman was elected 
an honorary member of the Society. 

The report of Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary, covered the 
activities of the Society for the year including rank and 
membership, collections and publications, and services. The 
most important aspects of the report covered the three 
significant acquisitions made by the Society during the past 
year; these are the Thomas H. Benton series of war paintings, 
the Daniel R. Fitzpatrick collection of cartoons, and the 


Wolff, Norman C., Jr., St. Louis 

Worden, J. O., Kansas City 

Wortley, Mrs. Neal, Springfield 

Wright, Mrs. W. J., Webster Groves 

Vonderschmidt, Lester A., Mound 
City 

Yeakey, James C., Huntsville 

Zier, Mrs. Jean L., Columbia 
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Ozarkiana collection of folksongs by Vance Randolph. Other 
business reports included that of the treasurer of the Society, 
R. B. Price, on the annual balance sheet for 1944, and the 
financial report of the executive and financial committees, 
presented by E. E. Swain. 

Thomas H. Benton, Ben L. Bear, Jr., manager of the 
St. Louis branch of Abbott laboratories, and Daniel R. 
Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, were introduced 
to the members, and each gave a brief address during the 
meeting. 

The outstanding event of the session was the public 
display of the Benton series of war paintings, and a companion 
piece, the ‘‘Negro Soldier,” in the gallery rooms specially 
arranged and decorated by the Society for the purpose. 
This is the first permanent memorial show room in the United 
States dedicated to the work of a living artist. The series 
was presented to the Society by the Abbott laboratories 
which reprinted it for worldwide publication and propaganda 
purposes; the portrait, the “Negro Soldier,” was presented 
to the Society by the artist. 

Following the business meeting in the afternoon, the 
officers, trustees, and members of the Society viewed the 
Benton war paintings and the J. Christian Bay collection of 
Western Americana. 


FROM MISSOURI TO THE NATION 


Although Missouri has given her share of governors, 
senators, cabinet members, and other prominent men who 
have led national life, until 1945 she had not furnished a 
native son for president. With the death of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Vice President Harry S. Truman, 
also first vice president from Missouri, became president of the 
United States. While the cause of his being chosen called 
for international mourning, Missourians were proud to see 
one of their number assume the responsibility of leading the 
nation during the present crisis. 

Born and reared on a Missouri farm, President Truman 
is well equipped to approach national problems with an 
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understanding of the attitudes and hopes of the average 
American. His military service in the last World war gives 
him a basis for comprehending the readjustment and needs 
that the veteran will face, and his work on the Truman con- 
gressional investigating committee will be of service in facing 
the issues that reconversion will offer. 

The Truman family have been Missourians for genera- 
tions. Although both Truman’s maternal and paternal 
grandparents were born .in Kentucky, they came west as did 
so many other Kentuckians for greater opportunities in 
Missouri. Both were among the early settlers of Hickman 
Miles, in Jackson County, and his father owned a farm of 
600 acres near Independence at his death. 

To honor his attainment, President Truman, the leading 
Missourian, has been elected one of the three honorary mem- 
bers of the State Historical Society. 

Missouri, however, while she can never claim him as a 
native son, can also show ties to another president, Ulysses 
S. Grant. Although born in Ohio, Grant met and married a 
Missouri girl and lived in the State for six years. It was 
also at his headquarters in Missouri during the Civil war 
that he was promoted to the rank of brigadier general. 
During his presidential years he and his family sometimes 
visited the family home of Mrs. Grant in St. Louis, and after 
his term of office he continued to own land in the State. 

Missouri may not yet rival Virginia and Ohio as the 
mother of presidents, but her beginning is auspicious. 


ART SPEAKS IN CONTEMPORARY HISTORY: THE 
FITZPATRICK CARTOONS 


The State Historical Society has been fortunate in 
receiving 1273 original drawings of cartoons by Daniel R. 
Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch as a gift from the 
artist. While most of the drawings are in the field of Mis- 
souriana, the society in addition received a number of selec- 
tions relating to the war. Vital social, economic, and political 
aspects of Missouri life are treated in the brilliant, imaginative 
vein that has made the artist famous. Special quarters for 
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housing the collection permanently will be provided by the 
Society when the cartoons go on public display next fall or 
winter. 


The work of Fitzpatrick who has been Post-Dispatch 
editorial cartoonist since 1913 has won international recogni- 
tion. The Moscow museum of western art displays eight 
of his drawings, and a collection of his cartoons on the last 
war is in New Zealand. The artist won the John Frederick 
Lewis prize of the Philadelphia academy of fine arts in 1924, 
a Pulitzer prize in 1926, and a cultural award from the New 
Masses magazine in January. 


His work has been displayed in one-man shows .at the 
St. Louis art museum and the Associated American artists’ 
galleries in New York, and his drawings relating to recent 
phases of the current war have been sent on traveling ex- 
hibitions to major cities and Army camps throughout the 
country. Probably the best known American cartoonist, 
the acquisition of his work forms an important addition to 
the large collection of important Missouriana in the library 
of the Society. 


THE BEK MANUSCRIPT TRANSLATIONS 


The State Historical Society of Missouri has received 
three valuable manuscript translations of historical docu- 
ments concerning life in Missouri during the middle of the 
last century. Letters, diaries, and descriptions by travelers 
form part of the basic framework for an authentic interpreta- 
tion of the history of our State; any acquisition of material 
of this nature is an event for public congratulation. 


The three groups of manuscripts were translated by Dr. 
William G. Bek, dean of the school of arts and science in the 
University of North Dakota. They consist of a book, 
Das Westliche Nord Amerika by N. Hesse, who settled south 
and east of Jefferson City in 1836-1837, the letters of Doctor 
William G. Kiel, founder of the Bethel communistic society 
in Shelby county in 1844, and a Civil war diary kept by 
John Buegel, a Union soldier of St. Louis. 
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Hesse who lived in the famous Westphalian settlement 
for two years presents an excellent picture of rural Missouri 
in the period when the frontier was losing some of its more 
formidable aspects. Well educated, he was a close observer 
of life and men about him. His book was published in 1838 
in Padenborn, Germany, and, like Gottfried Duden’s famous 
Report on conditions in Missouri in 1824-1826, had never 
been translated into English until Dr. Bek did so for publica- 
tion by the Society. Duden’s work has been the classic 
of its kind for over a century; Hesse’s promises to occupy a 
place second only to Duden in depicting pioneer conditions 
in rural Missouri. 

Dr. Kiel made probably the most unusual expedition 
on the Oregon trail in his exodus with his followers from 
Shelby county to the territory of Oregon. His was a funeral 
procession to take the body of his son, preserved in alcohol 
and contained in a metal casket, to the West where the son 
had longed to go. The letters were written while on his 
way to and after his arrival in the territory in 1855. It is 
remarkable that the Indians of the plains and mountains, 
although on the warpath against the whites, never molested 
the funeral train. 

The third manuscript, the Buegel diary, was kept through 
the campaign in Missouri and Arkansas in 1861 and 1862 
from the capture of Camp Jackson in St. Louis to the Union 
victory at Pea Ridge, and follows his adventures in Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Georgia in 1863 and 1864 from Vicks- 
burg to Atlanta. The author enlisted in Company F, Third 
regiment of the Missouri volunteer infantry of the Union 
army. His wide experiences and detailed comments make 
clear that some of the privations of Johnny Reb were common 
to the Union army as well at the beginning of the war. Un- 
like many other war diaries, this is filled with the toils and 
troubles of the private soldier—his food, clothing, martinet 
generals and brilliant leaders, the excitement of battle, and 
the discouragement of waiting. 


Dr. Bek made the translation from the diary kept in 
German script. It was presented the society by Buegel’s 
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grandson Dr. Hermann F. Buegel, professor of psychology 
in the University of North Dakota, as a gift from his mother 
and sister, Mrs. Amelia Buegel and Mrs. Clara Buegel 
Anderson, Grand Forks, North Dakota. The manuscripts 
will be edited and published by the Society in the near future. 

These are the latest contributions to Missouriana by 
Dr. Bek whose scholarship in the field is nationally known. 
After he published in 1907 the volume, The German Setile- 
ment Society of Philadelphia and Its Colony, Hermann, Mis- 
souri, he wrote a history of Bethel, Shelby county, Missouri, 
which appeared in the Missouri Historical Review in 1908 
and 1909 as ‘““A German Communistic Society in Missouri.”’ 
Other publications in the Review which have contributed to 
his reputation as the foremost scholar on the Germans in 
Missouri are ‘“The Report of Gottfried Duden, 1824-1827,” 
published during 1917-1919, and ‘The Followers of Duden,” 
published during 1919-1925. He has in addition translated 
and presented typewritten copies to the Society of the 
following: First Journey to North America in the Years 
1822 to 1824 by Paul Wilhelm, Duke of Wuerttemberg; 
The Experiences and Adventures of the Stephanites Who Emi- 
grated From Saxony, Their Journey to St. Louis, Their Stay 
There and the Conditions of Their Colony in Perry County, 
published in Dresden in 1839 by C. Heinrich; History of 
the Washington [Mo.] Turner Society From Its Founding on 
December 13, 1859; and St. Louis in Former Years, a Com- 
memorative Book for the German Element, by E. D. Kargau. 

The State Historical Society elected Dr. Bek an hon- 
orary member in 1938. The other two honorary members 
of the society are President Harry S. Truman and Dr. J. 
Christian Bay, librarian of the John Crerar library in Chicago. 


A SONG CATCHER IN THE OZARKS 


A song catcher who is dealing with the perishable of 
life, a native culture, must go warily about his business. 
Outlanders are not welcomed in the hill country and only 
to one of their own people will neighbors open their hearts. 
Vance Randolph, nationally famous authority on Ozark 
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folklore, has been living in the Ozarks for nearly twenty 
years and has made himself a part of every hearth in the 
Stone county countryside, and a familiar figure throughout 
the rest of our hill lands. 

With the perfect equipment of a sympathetic ear and a 
scholarly trained mind he has accomplished a deed worthy of 
gratitude and high praise from his fellow Missourians. For 
the past quarter of a century he has been gathering the old 
ballads, the folk and love songs that have thrilled generation 
after generation. These, all 1783 texts of them, have been 
gathered together in a mammoth collection totaling 3645 
typewritten pages and fifty photographs and will be published 
during the next biennium by the State Historical Society, 
probably in a three-volume series. All the varieties of ‘I’ve 
Got a Gal on Sourwood Mountain,’’ “Barbara Allen,’’ or 
“Down by the Greenwood Side” appear among the 880 
different tunes included in the anthology. 

Besides its obvious contribution to American music, this 
publication will be memorable for the State as a whole in this 
collection and preservation of native Ozarkiana. The State 
Historical Society of Missouri is highly privileged to be the 
publishing medium through which this work will flow into 
the hands of the people. 


NEWSPAPER ACQUISITIONS OF THE STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


During the past three months the Society has received 
some valuable additions for its newspaper files. These 
include publications in Tuscumbia, Neosho, Aurora, and 
Richmond. 

The files of the Richmond Conservator from 1853 to 
1899 were received as a gift from Mrs. Robert S. Lyon of 
Richmond. Her husband, the editor of the Conservator from 
1911 until his death in January 1945, had been an editorial 
member of the Society for thirty-four years. His editorship 
rounded out over ninety years of publication for the de- 
scendants of the pioneer newspaper of Ray county, the Rich- 
mond Herald. 
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Colonel James W. Black, a Virginian who came to 
Richmond in 1851, published the Herald from March to 
September 1852, when he sold it to J. B. Stoops and Frank 
Stulzman. In the following year it was sold to Robert 
Miller and edited by Thomas A. H. Smith. Like its owners, 
the name of the newspaper was often changed. Known as the 
Weekly Mirror during the editorship of Smith, it united with 
the Richmond Bulletin and became the Northwest Con- 
servator probably late in the fifties, the Conservator in 1863, 
the North-west Conservator, 1865-1866, and from that date 
remained the Conservator. During the Civil war years it 
was suspended from September 1861 to July 1862, and July 
1864 to May 1865. Among its editors during the second half of 
the nineteenth century are included: Edward L. King, son 
of Governor Austin A. King, Christopher T. Garner, and 
Colonel Jacob T. Child, prominent in Democratic State 
politics. George W. Trigg was editor and publisher from 
1886 until his death in 1901, when his son, George A. Trigg, 
assumed publication until the sale of the paper to Mr. Lyon 
in 1911. 


There are a few issues missing during the early period, 
and some during the erratic Civil war years, but during the 
later decades the files are more complete. This is an achieve- 
ment of no little importance for a county newspaper during 
the last century. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. H. S. Sturgis of Neosho, 
the Society has obtained the loan of the Neosho Times, 
November 16, 1869-December 26, 1901, for microfilming. 
With the exception of a few months during this thirty-two 
year period, this addition makes the files of this newspaper 
in the library of the Society complete from its establishment. 
Homer S. Sturgis was an editorial member for 34 years, a 
trustee of the Society, and one of the founders. 


In addition, microfilmed copies of the files of the Miller 
County Autogram, 1885-1905, published in Aurora Springs 
and Tuscumbia, and the Miller County Vindicator, 1879- 
1882, published in Tuscumbia, have been added to the library 
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of the Society. The editors of the Autogram, D. O. Barron 
and B. D. Bassman, lent their files to the Society for this 
purpose. 


THE THOMAS HART BENTON ANNIVERSARY 


From the Senate Journal of the Missouri legislature, March 
14, 1945. 


Senator H. R. Williams of Cassville, Missouri, offered 
the following resolution, which was read: 


SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 42 


WHEREAS, Today, March 14 marks the 163rd birthday 
anniversary of that illustrious Missourian, Thomas Hart 
Benton, who in 1820 was one of the first two United States 
Senators elected by this State to serve in the Congress of the 
United States, even before Missouri had been formally ad- 
mitted to the Union; and 


WHEREAS, Thomas Hart Benton is representative of 
early settlers, who although born in other states adopted 
Missouri as their place of residence and rose to serve this 
State as worthy citizens with distinction in public office; and 


WHEREAS, He was a man strong in character and the 
expression of his opinion, participating in some of the pioneer 
developments of this Nation; such as, the building of the 
first railroad to the Pacific and the acquiring of the Oregon 
country for this Nation; and 


WHEREAS, In recognition of these facts this State has 
accorded him one of the two places allotted to Missouri 
in the National Hall of Statuary in the United States Capitol 
Building in Washington, D. C.; and therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED, That we pay tribute to the memory 
of Thomas Hart Benton on this anniversary of his birth as a 
citizen, a legislator, and public official of Missouri who fur- 
nishes us a worthy example for devotion to our legislative 
duties and whose accomplishments offer us a goal to achieve 
as lawmaking representatives of the citizens of Missouri. 
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WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


The latest articles in this series which is published in 
city and county newspapers throughout the State include 
river excursions, bear hunts, cutting ice for the summer, 
early Missouri newspaper advertising, and the cobbler. 
The articles released during April, May, and June are as 
follows: 


April: ‘‘Two Polygamy Petitions Appear in the Mis- 
souri House Journals,” ‘‘ ‘Bear Facts’ About Missouri,” 
‘‘ ‘Presbyterian’ Dances and River Excursions Added Zest to 
Social Life in Ante Bellum Kansas City,” ‘Filling the Ice- 
house Was a Winter Chore for Missourians.” 


May: ‘Queen of the May Is a Title as Eagerly Coveted 
Today as It Was Long, Long Ago in Missouri,” ‘““May Day 
Is a Day of Signs and Omens for Lovelorn Maidens in the 
Missouri Backhills,” ‘“That Old Refrain ‘No Bread for Dinner’ 
Was a Familiar One in Missouri Over a Century Ago,” 
“There’s One Born Every Minute,’’ ‘Missourians Made 
Shoes to Last Instead of on the Last in the Early Frontier 
Days.” 

June: “Curious Cures Offered to Missourians of Last 
Century,”’ “Cobblers Moved in Bag and Baggage to Swell 
the Family Circle at Shoemaking Time,” “Styles Come and 
Styles Go But Milliners Go on Forever,” “One Little, Two 
Little, Three Little Panthers Looked Big to a Missouri 
Hunter in 1844.” 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boonslick historical society held a regular meeting 
in the recital hall of Swinney conservatory of Central college, 
Fayette, May 16. The program was arranged by the faculty 
of the conservatory and directed by Dean N. Louise Wright. 


The Clay county Missouri historical society held the 
annual dinner meeting in Liberty, March 5. Robert S. 
Withers gave an address on ‘‘Clay County Between 1840 and 
1860.” 
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Another in the series of historical articles in the Jefferson 
City News-Tribune by members of the Cole county historical 
society appeared April 15 to commemorate the centennial 
anniversary of the birth of Father O. J. S. Hoog, pastor of 
St. Peters church. The article, “Father Hoog, Builder and 
Organizer,”” was written by Lawrence Lutkewitte. 

The spring meeting of the society was held May 25 at 
the country club for a buffet supper. 


The Historical association of greater St. Louis met in the 
Jefferson Memorial, April 13. The speakers included Miss 
Aurelia Sullivan of Beaumont high school who spoke on 
“The Pony Express,” and Roy T. King of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch whose subject was ‘Microfilm as a Research 
Aid.” 


The Native sons of Kansas City, Missouri, held a meeting 
March 29, in the pine room in Union station. Judge Kim- 
brough Stone, senior federal circuit judge, gave an address. 


Citizens of Platte county are making plans to organize 
a county historical society for that area. A meeting of repre- 
sentative citizens from Platte City, Weston, and Parkville 
was held May 1 in Weston to perfect a temporary organiza- 
tion. The officers elected at that time include: Mrs. J. B. 
Bless, temporary chairman, Judge Guy B. Park, temporary 
vice chairman, and Mrs. R. J. Felling, temporary secretary. 
A public meeting was held June 4 for permanent organization. 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical Society, 
gave an address on the functions of a county historical 
society. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The traditional Jefferson day ceremonies held at the 
old courthouse in St. Louis to commemorate the 202nd 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, April 13, were 
changed into memorial services for President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 
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The centennial anniversary of the dedication of the old 
courthouse rotunda was sponsored by the Jefferson National 
Expansion memorial association and held in St. Louis Feb- 
ruary 22. Speakers at the celebration included McCune 
Gill, John A. Bryan, William R. Gentry, Sr., and Luther 
Ely Smith. 


The centennial anniversary of the Parkville community 
church was celebrated April 27. Dressed in appropriate 
costumes and riding on horses, in buggies, and in similar 
conveyances, the congregation held a parade of pioneers, 
a basket supper, and an historical review. The church, 
which held its first services April 27, 1845, was the “‘mother”’ 
of Park college. Speakers for the occasion included John 
B. Hill of Kansas City, professor of Latin and Greek in Park 
college in the eighties, and the Reverend J. W. Teener, present 
head of the Bible department at the college. 


A pamphlet history commemorating the centennial an- 
niversary of the founding of Christ church parish of Lexington, 
March 23, 1845, has been compiled by Burris M. Little. 


The centennial anniversary of the ownership of a farm 
by the Compton family in Clay county was celebrated 
October 8, when Miss Emma Compton, daughter of the 
original pioneer, Dr. James Howard Compton, held open house 
at Oak Ridge. 


A pamphlet history of the Holy Trinity church of Weston 
has been published to commemorate the centennial founding 
of the church by Archbishop Peter Kenrick in 1844 when the 
cornerstone was laid. The history was compiled by Mrs. 
B. J. Bless, Jr., associate editor of the Weston Chronicle. 


NOTES 


The 1600-acre Watkins farm in Clay county, famous 
for its woolen mill and old mansion, has passed from the 
family ownership or more than a century to Henry Frass, 
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Jr., of Lipscomb county, Texas, who will preserve the his- 
toric accoutrements. Waltus L. Watkins, pioneer settler, 
bought the land in 1839, erected the house in 1851, and built 
the woolen mill in 1860. The woolen factory and flour mill 
which ran from 1861 to 1886 still stand with the machinery, 
the looms and a steam engine and boiler salvaged from a sunken 
steamboat, intact. 


A surveyor’s error was responsible for the location of 
Hamilton which was laid off into lots and blocks ninety years 
ago in April. When the Hannibal-St. Joseph railroad was 
surveyed a forty-acre strip was omitted, lying between two 
strips which were entered by the company. Enterprising 
farmers nearby planned the town in the open strip in the 
fall of 1854 and by October of the next year held the first 
sale of town lots. 


Through the kindness of George F. Green of Kansas 
City, the State Historical Society has received a copy of a 
detailed map of Jackson county which he drew for the Native 
sons of Kansas City. The historical data for the map was 
compiled by James Anderson, historian of the society. The 
scale of one inch to two miles permits an intensive view of 
roads, trails, early channels of the Missouri, ferries, camps, 
battles, old mills—the historic sites of the county since the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark. 


Three of Thomas Hart Benton’s series of war paintings, 
“The Year of Peril,” were reproduced in colors in the roto- 
gravure section of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 25. 
The illustrations included, “Again,” ‘Starry Night,” and 
“Exterminate.” 


Mrs. Mayme Wallace Walter of Butler has donated the 
diary and correspondence relating to it of Henry Vest Bingham, 
the father of George Caleb Bingham, famous Missouri artist 
of the last century. Since, unfortunately, little has been 
known of Bingham, the father, this will be valuable in research 
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on the family. The diary describes the trip made by the 
author and his associates to Missouri in 1818 before settling 
here. 


“St. Louis Then and Now,” was the subject of an illus- 
trated lecture on historical St. Louis by McCune Gill and 
Ralph D’Oench at an open meeting of the Junior chamber 
of commerce of St. Louis at the Mullanphy school, April 26. 
The lecture was accompanied by slide projections of early 
scenes in the city and the contrasting views of the same 
locations today in technicolor photographs. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Anna H. Hamilton of 
Marshall, the Society has acquired a typewritten copy of the 
History of the Missouri Federation of Music Clubs from 1918- 
1942, compiled by Mrs. Cora Lyman of Kansas City and 
Mrs. Hamilton. The History covers the federation of the 
clubs in the State, the growth of the junior club idea, and 
the minutes of board meetings and state conventions. 


Eldon has won national acclaim for its projected air 
park, built by a bond issue of $25,000. While the com- 
munity has a population only of about 2600, federal and 
State agencies and aeronautical organizations cooperated 
with the town to develop what is expected to become a model 
for the smaller communities of the nation. It is planned for 
the park to have two turf landing strips, an administration 
and service building, aircraft and motor car parking facilities, 
and a nine-hole golf course. The full area of 101 acres will be 
landscaped. 


By the 1850s ox-wagons from Missouri, heading for the 
frontier in the Southwest, were among those arriving in 
Texas at the banks of Trinity river where Dallas now stands. 
The lines of this dusty trail from St. Louis to Austin and San 
Antonio went by way of Dallas or Cedar Springs, following 
either the Central National road or the Preston road, respec- 
tively. The eastern branch of the latter road united with the 
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National a short distance above Dallas. While only frag- 
ments of this once important artery of commerce can now be 
identified, the surveyor’s plat and field notes of Major Stell 
were recently discovered at the Texas land office where they 
had been filed in 1844. An historical article on the route 
appeared in the Dallas Morning News, April 1, and was 
compiled by J. W. Williams. A copy of the article was given 
to the Society by David M. Warren, editor and owner of the 
Panhandle Herald, Panhandle, Texas. 


The Missouri historical society met in the Jefferson 
Memorial in St. Louis, March 23, to hear a lecture by Dr. 
Courtney Werner, assistant professor of geology of Washington 
university, on the “History and Mystery of the Ozarks.” 
Since 1917 he has made field trips to the region, investigating 
its geologic history. 


An historical article on Samuel Green McMahan, a 
native Missourian, appeared in the December 1944 issue of 
the California Historical Society Quarterly. The author is 
Ellen Lamont Wood, the step-granddaughter of the pioneer 
to California and Oregon in 1841. McMahan was a member 
of the Bidwell party which was accompanied by the band of 
missionaries led by Father Pierre DeSmet. McMahan and 
the Bidwell party left the Oregon contingent at Soda Springs 
and continued their way across the Sierra Nevada range to 
California. Here McMahan lived for a winter with John 
A. Sutter at his fort before going to Oregon in 1843. Dis- 
couraged by conditions there, he led a party back to California 
in the summer of 1845. After serving in the Mexican war, 
he bought land to become a wheat farmer and later purchased 
a half-interest in Bartlett Springs, a well-known resort in 
Lake county. 


To prepare school children of today for their privileges 
of citizenship of tomorrow, a committee of the Missouri 
council for the social studies, a department of the Missouri 
State Teachers association, have prepared a pamphlet, 
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Constitution Making in Missouri. The history includes the 
development of constitution making in the State, a study 
of the various State departments, and the problems of educa- 
tion and taxation. 


Charles F. Cobleigh, who helped to install machinery in a 
mule car and later was the first regular motorman, still lives 
in Kansas City after forty-three years of street railway 
service. An article, ““The World’s First Electric Trolley Car 
Ran on Wobbly Rails Here 60 Years Ago,” by Edward R. 
Schauffler, describing the early trials and adventures of the 
early cars, appeared in the Kansas City Times, March 28. 


The Jefferson National Expansion memorial held a special 
exhibition during January on William T. Harris, Susan 
Blow, and the public schools, and an exhibition during 
February on St. Louis gunsmiths. 


An article by Anna B. Faust on the linkage of the first 
telegraphic line with Columbia appeared in the Columbia 
Missourian, December 23. 


A letter written by Robert S. Thomas, first president of 
William Jewell college, and a biographical sketch of his life 
appeared in the Liberty Advance, February 19. 


The Missouri state chamber of commerce which publishes 
the monthly, Forward Missouri, is sending copies of the 
magazine to be placed on file in the library of the Society. 
The editor is H. C. Rethwisch. 


The Missouri society of Washington, D. C., held a re- 
ception in honor of Vice president and Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
March 14. A spring dance was given, April 14, in honor 
of the new senators from Missouri, Senator Frank P. Briggs 
and Senator Forrest C. Donnell. 
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HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Neosho, Missouri, Under the Impact of Army Camp 
Construction: A Dynamic Situation. By Lucille T. Kohler. 
(Columbia, Missouri, University of Missouri Studies, Vol. 
XIX, No. 4, 1944. 121 pp.) The most widespread social 
problem on the home front has been the displacement of 
thousands of workers and the reactions that their arrival 
have caused in their new communities. This study of a 
local area in flux is extremely valuable since the investigation 
coincided with the changes being described. Its purpose 
was to determine the effect on Neosho, a small, self-contained 
community, of the construction of a nearby army camp and 
the consequences of a rapid inpouring of thousands of defense 
workers. The coming of the outsiders results in problems 
of space, housing, traffic, expansion of .business, overtaxing 
of utilities, exploitation, altered functions of institutions, and 
social tensions. Brilliantly written, the book is rich in 
human interest as well as its scholarly content. This is the 
first part of a threefold social analysis which when complete 
will describe the building of the camp, the concentration of 
troops there during the war, and the partial or complete 
withdrawal of’ the soldiers from the area. 


Malaria in the Upper Mississippi “Valley, 1760-1900. 
By Erwin H. Ackerknecht. (Supplements to the Bulletin 
of the History of Medicine, No. 4, Baltimore, Maryland, 
The Johns Hopkins press, 1945.) To the pioneer the disease 
of the nineteenth century was malaria, and its favorite hunt- 
ing ground was the valley of the Mississippi. For new settlers 
the ‘‘shakes”’ or the ‘‘chills’’ were the accompaniment of every 
summer. Usually the sallow complexions and the indolent 
poor that every traveler saw can be laid at the door of the 
disease. Dr. Ackerknecht offers the thesis that as settlements 
grew more permanent, the presence of malaria declined and 
that of typhoid increased. His section on Missouri is very 
carefully documented and includes excerpts from contemporary 
accounts. The initial increase of malaria in the State came 
between 1805 and 1815. By 1820 a high endemic-epidemic 
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level was reached and maintained for fifty years until a 
decrease began in the seventies. Except for the south- 
eastern counties, malaria in the State reached the disappear- 
ance level between 1910 and 1920. 


Growing Up With Southern Illinois, 1820 to 1861, from 
the Memoirs of Daniel Harmon Brush. Edited by Milo 
Milton Quaife. (Chicago, Lakeside press, R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons company, 1944. 265 pp.) Since the beginning of 
the Lakeside series in 1903, American historical literature 
has been aggrandized richly by the publication of rare or 
unpublished materials. The present volume consists of the 
autobiography of Colonel Brush, written at the age of seventy- 
five, but remarkably detailed on life m southern Illinois during 
the ante-bellum period. Beginning as an orphan in the rough 
and tumble life on the frontier, he became one of the leading 
figures in Carbondale, being in fact one of its founders and 
responsible to a large degree for the college, now Southern 
Illinois university. Financial data on his milling, contracting, 
and banking businesses, grain houses, and flatboat ventures, 
as well as details of everyday living make the volume valuable. 
His dependence on St. Louis as an outfitting point makes it 
all the more interesting to Missouri readers. 


The High Road. By Frances Grinstead. (New York, 
Doubleday Doran and company, 1945. 214 pp.) For 
American writers who have discovered the mountains, the 
Ozarks especially have been-the source for much investiga- 
tion. Miss Grinstead has written a short and charming tale 
of a hill boy who finds his faith. Laid in a period which 
might be any in the last seventy-five years, here is a picture 
of an area holding fast to our simple pioneer past with the 
peace of old, quaint, and quiet traditions. Living a com- 
pletely isolated life, none of the implications of industrial 
society has yet troubled Rove’s community. His difficulties 
are those presented by the seasons, feeding his growing brood, 
and following his visions. The highly developed individual- 
ism of the man of the mountains finds the will of God in his 
own personal will to bring his enemy to terms. Rove's faith 
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is the “‘old time religion” of the camp meeting of a century 
ago—an emotional conversion and a daily concern with a search 
for the good. He has the making of a saint among his 
fellows. 


Fury in the Earth, A Novel of the New Madrid Earthquake. 
By Harry Harrison Kroll. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 
company, 1945. 264 pp.) The combination of the 
earthquake of 1812 and life on one of the frontier outposts 
in the Mississippi valley, New Madrid, form one of explosive 
violence. With characters as rough as the river roustabouts 
that furnished the tales surrounding the Mike Fink legend, 
the earthquake becomes the crucible for the testing of virtues 
and motives. Various characters are representative of the 
interests of the period: the flurry of land speculation, the 
fleecing of the unsuspecting, grasping merchants, and murder- 
ing raft gangs. Through it all runs the constant talk and 
dreams of swift and easy wealth by the loggers, timbermen, 
the squatters, boatmen, thieves, and gamblers in the midst 
of chaos. 


The Missouri. By Stanley Vestal, illustrated by Getlar 
Smith, maps by George Annand. (New York, Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1945. 368 pp.) The Missouri river has probably 
more history connected with its waters than any other in the 
nation and deserves a thorough scholarly investigation into 
the innumerable historical materials on its past. While 
there are some notes and a brief bibliography in this work, 
it is disappointing that both are not fuller, or that the body 
of the book does not reflect more extensive research. Nu- 
merous interesting stories about the fur trade, the long haul 
up the river, the old trappers, and some reminiscences of the 
emigrant train, make up the body of the narrative and give only 
sidelights on the river. The volume would have benefitted 
with more space devoted to that section of the river which 
flows through Missouri, since there so much history for so 
long was mainly concentrated, and there remained the out- 
fitting point for all traffic west. However, for light reading 
with a modicum of history, the book furnishes much enter- 
tainment. 
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The Geology of Missouri. By E. B. Branson. (Colum- 
bia, Missouri, University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XIX, 
No. 3, 1944. 535 pp.) While the writer’s field is stratigraphy 
and paleontology, he has drawn extensively on other in- 
vestigators for critical surveys of formations less well known 
to him. An attempt was made to record all species of fossils 
that have been recorded from Missouri. Well illustrated, 
the photographs were taken mainly from the literature of 
the last few years and from photographs made in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri laboratories. While the economic geology 
of Missouri is treated only briefly in the volume, a wide range 
of references on the subject may be compiled from the com- 
prehensive bibliography of ninety pages. Many minor 
references that might otherwise escape an investigator have 
been included. 


History of the Missouri College of Agriculture. By 
Frederick B. Mumford. (Columbia, Missouri, University 
of Missouri College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin 483, October 1944. 300 pp.) From the 
time when the college was a subject for ridicule to its present 
role in research and leadership in agricultural education 
extend only seventy-five years. Established in 1870 by the 
land grant college act, the school offered a new kind of educa- 
tion in the era when most colleges were solely “literary” 
ones. The customary historical surveys of the separate 
departments and the administrations of the various deans 
are included as well as the more unusual features: histories 
of the annual farmers’ week celebration, the experiment 
station, extension work, and the relations with the Missouri 
board of agriculture. Examples of the changing require- 
ments, curricula, and courses of study add interest. 


Daniel Boone. By Edna McGuire. (Chicago, Wheeler 
publishing company, 1945. 252 pp.) One of the American 
adventure series, the work is written for children. Learn- 
ing is facilitated by the collections of questions that 
follow each chapter. Written in fictional style, the volume 
will no doubt arouse an historical interest among younger 
readers. 
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Charles Schreiner, General Merchandise, The Story of a 
Country Store. By J. Evetts Haley. (Austin, Texas State 
Historical association, 1944. 73 pp.) Country stores which 
have in the past few years come in for their due consideration 
is the subject of this biography of one of their owners. 
Schreiner, a member of the German immigration into Texas 
in 1852, opened the original cypress board building in 1869 
in Kerrville. On the thread of the development of the busi- 
ness to its modern counterpart are hung the changes in 
general life of the hill country. The illustrations by Harold 
Bugbee add immeasurably to the atmosphere of the store dur- 
ing its whittling and tobacco juice days. 


Periodicals of the Disciples of Christ and Related Religious 
Groups. By Claude E. Spencer. (Canton, Missouri, Dis- 
ciples of Christ Historical Society, 1943. 145 pp.) This 
volume, to be used later as a check list in the compilation 
of a union catalog of the publications by the church, is the 
first attempt at a comprehensive list of its periodicals. Those 
published outside the United States and Canada, those deal- 
ing only with individual church interests, and some inter- 
denominational publications with Disciple editors have been 
omitted. The present volume lists over eleven hundred 
publications. 


The Common Rocks and Minerals of Missouri. By 
W. D. Keller. (University of Missouri Bulletin, Arts and 
Science Series, No. 1, 1945. 78 pp.) For the many Mis- 
sourians who gather rocks that attract their eye and curiosity, 
this compact pamphlet will offer information on correct 
names, composition, commercial value, and the manner of 
formation. While dealing with technical terms, it is yet 
written in a style easily used by the amateur in geology. 


I'd Take This Way Again, An Autobiography. By 
George Hamilton Combs. (St. Louis, Bethany press, 1944. 
256 pp.) Born in Kentucky, the author was educated there 
before coming to Kansas City in 1892. He served as pastor 
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of the Prospect Christian church for twenty-seven years, 
and the Country Club church from 1923 to 1941. Several 
chapters describe leading Kansas Citians and the city. 


Transactions of the Missouri Lodge of Research, Containing 
the Minutes of the 1948 and 1944 Annual Communications 
and the Story of Missouri Lodge No.1 A. F.& A. M. of St. 
Louis, Mo. Volume No. 2, 1944. Compiled by Ray V. 
Denslow, Major Willis J. Bray, and Ovid Bell. (Privately 
printed, 1944. 273 pp.) The major section of this volume 
consists of a history of Missouri lodge No. 1 of St. Louis, 
organized in 1816 as Missouri lodge No. 12 and renamed No. 1 
upon the organization of the State as a grand jurisdiction. 
A chapter summarizes the anti-masonic movement in Mis- 
souri, adding to the material on biographies and ceremonies 
of the lodge. 


OBITUARIES 


Myers D. CAMPBELL: Born in Putnam county, Mo., 
Nov. 19, 1869; died in Kirksville, Mo., April 30, 1945. After 
graduating from the State Normal school in Kirksville, he 
taught school two years, studied law, and at nineteen was 
admitted to the bar. Elected prosecuting attorney of Adair 
county in 1890, he served as commissioner of the Kansas 
City court of appeals for eight years, and was a member of 
the Missouri constitutional convention of 1922. 


LoGAN CLENDENNING: Born in Kansas City, Mo., May 
25, 1884; died in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31,1945. Nationally 
known as a writer on health, he received an M. D. degree 
from the University of Kansas in 1907 and began his practice 
in Kansas City in 1909. He was instructor in internal 
medicine in the medical department of the University of 
Kansas, 1910-1917, associate professor of medicine, 1920-1928, 
and professor of clinical medicine since 1928. During 1922- 
1923 he was president of St. Luke’s hospital staff. In World 
war I he served as major and chief of the medical service at 
the base hospital in Fort Sam Houston. He was a fellow of 
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the American college of physicians, a member of the board of 
governors, 1926-1930, and a member of the board of regents 
in 1931. Besides writing a daily column on living and health, 
published in city newspapers for several years, he was the 
author of numerous medical works for the public. 


J. WALTER FARLEY: Born in Platte City, Mo., June 1, 
1871; died in Parkville, Mo., Feb. 16, 1945. Educated in 
the University of South Dakota, he was a banker in Platte 
City for many years. A member of the Platte county Demo- 
cratic central committee for the past thirty years, he served 
as State representative, 1901-1905, and from 1939 until his 
death. 


JoHn W. GaeBe: Born at Addieville, IIl., Dec. 2, 
1878; died in St. Louis, Mo., April 20, 1945. A graduate 
of Elmhurst college in Illinois and Eden theological seminary 
at Webster Groves, Missouri, he was ordained in 1901. He 
served as pastor in Mississippi, Illinois, and Missouri, includ- 
ing twenty-three years in Mehlville, St. Louis county. He 
was elected State representative in 1942 and re-elected in 
1944. President of the St. Francois county farm bureau, 
he had served as member of the executive committee of the 
Missouri farm bureau federation in 1939 and 1940. 


THEODORE W. HuKRIEDE: Born in Warren county, 
Mo., Nov. 9, 1878; died in St. Charles, Mo., April 14, 1945. 
Educated in Central Wesleyan college and the University 
of Missouri, he was admitted to the bar in 1903. He served 
Warren county as prosecuting attorney, 1904-1910, and was 
elected probate judge in 1910, 1914, and 1918. Elected 
congressman in 1920, he was appointed federal marshal 
for the eastern district of Missouri in 1923 and served until 
1934. Chairman of the Republican State committee, 1916- 
1918, he was a delegate to the national conventions in 1916 
and 1936. He was elected State representative to the sixty- 
second and sixty-third general assemblies. 
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BERNARD C. Hunt: Born in Stanberry, Mo., Dec. 13, 
1882; died in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 14, 1945. Beginning 
as office boy at thirteen, he was employed by the Columbia 
savings bank for fifty years, and was vice-president at his 
death. Long a member of the Democratic central com- 
mittee, he served as city treasurer for two years, treasurer 
of the city board of education for thirty years, and was 
elected mayor of Columbia in 1943. He was well known in 
Masonic and other fraternal circles, and was a member of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


WiLuiAM PayNE JACKSON: Born in Palmyra, Mo., 
Jan. 9, 1868; died in San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 18, 1945. 
After graduating from West Point military academy in 1891, 
he served in the Santiago campaign during the Spanish- 
American war, in the Philippines, in Alaska, and during 
World war I was commander of the 74th brigade, 37th divi- 
sion in the Argonne, St. Mihiel, and Ypres-Lys campaigns. 
He had received the distinguished service medal, the silver 
star with one oak leaf cluster, the Belgian croix de guerre, 
and was elected an officer of the French legion of honor. 


Burris A. JENKINS: Born in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 2, 
1869; died in El Centro, Calif., Mar. 13, 1945. After grad- 
uating from Bethany college in West Virginia in 1891, he was 
a cub reporter in 1891 on the old Kansas City Times before 
entering the ministry in that year. He spent four years 
in post-graduate work in Harvard and Yale, ministered in 
Santa Barbara, California, Indianapolis, and Buffalo, New 
York, and was president of Transylvania university in 
Kentucky, 1901-1907, before accepting the pastorate of the 
Linwood Christian church in Kansas City. For thirty-seven 
years he made the church, which became known as Com- 
munity church, into one reflecting his ideas and personality. 
His writings were numerous and he gained a wide reputation 
as an innovator, writer, editor, and radio preacher. He was 
editor of the Kansas City Post, published travel letters and 
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a column in the Kansas City Journal-Post, and published 
his own church magazine, the Christian, from 1926 to 1934. 
He was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


BELLE TRAVERS McCanHAN: Born in Bloomfield, Iowa, 
June 6, 1875; died in Kirksville, Mo., April 19, 1945. After 
coming to Kirksville to study music, she married in 1895 
and began writing. Her first book published was a novel, 
Preshus Child; subsequently she published several volumes 
of verse. 


WriuiaM Boota Papin: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2, 
1868; died in St. Louis, Mo., April 24, 1945. Descendant 
of an old French family in St. Louis, he had been a member 
of the board of the City art museum since 1919. He was 
well known in art circles and from time to time presented the 
museum with valuable acquisitions. 


TuRMAN HuGHEs TALLEY: Born in Rock Port, Mo., 
in 1894; died in New York City, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1945. After 
attending the University of Missouri, he joined the staff 
of the St. Louis Republic in 1913 and later became night 
editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. He joined the New 
York Herald in 1916, became news editor, and covered the 
Versailles peace conference in 1919. He transferred to Fox 
news in 1922 and became one of the leading figures in the 
newsreel and short subject branch of the motion picture 
industry. 


RALPH WAMMACK: Born in Stoddard county, Mo., 
Feb. 14, 1867; died in Bloomfield, Mo., April 11, 1945. 
Admitted to the bar in 1890, he served as prosecuting attorney 
of Stoddard county, 1892-1896. He was chairman of the 
Democratic county committee for eight years, delegate to 
the Democratic national convention in 1920, and a member 
of the Constitutional convention of Missouri in 1922. He 
served as state senator, 1924-1932, and as counsel for the 
Cotton Belt railroad for over twenty-five years. He was a 
member of the county, State, and American bar associations, 
and of the State Historical Society. 
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NO ERSATZ, PLEASE 


From the St. Louis Missouri Argus, July 16, 1839. 


THE BROADWAY COTTAGE 


All who have visited this retreat will acknowledge that its worthy 
proprietor (Miss Renou) has left little undone which can contribute to 
the pleasure of her patrons; so little, indeed, that it may be thought 
unkind to speak of the few little defects which exist there. Since the 
opening of her Garden, it has been a general and fashionable place of 
resort, and we have witnessed with pleasure the eminent success which 
has rewarded her labors. As in the case with most matters in this world, 
however, there are faults at the cottage which might be easily remedied, 
and which are too glaring to be tolerated. We are willing to believe that 
the defects of which we are about to speak, are in a measure unknown 
to Miss Renou, and do not doubt that she will rather thank, than censure, 
us, for speaking thus publicly of them, and observing that they are speedily 
bringing her Garden into disrepute. In the first place, then, her Ice 
Cream, or her cold “flour and sugar,” is decidedly unpalatable, to say 
the least of it, and, we believe, unhealthy. It is our sincere belief that . 
flour, eggs, and sugar, form four-fifths of the mixture which is sold at the 
cottage for “Ice Cream."" Now Miss Renou may, and doubtless does, 
think this is the best method of making “Ice Cream," but it certainly is 
exceedingly annoying to her visitors, who, in return for the liberal patron- 
age they bestow upon her, have a right to expect palatable refreshments. 
We trust she will look to this matter, for her interests are involved in it; 
indeed we know that it has already injured her to a very great extent. 
Let her Ice Cream be made of cream, milk, and loaf-sugar, without the 
slightest mixture of flour, eggs, or rice, and we shall be most happy to 
inform the public of the reformation; and we are sure that the increased 
patronage which she will receive will more than compensate her for the 
difference of expense between “real” and ‘“mock’’ Ice Cream. Finally, 
dismiss the musicians, or compel them to pay attention to their business— 
they seem to doze through all they play, and frequently make the harshest 
discord. ‘Days of Absence,” “Away with Melancholy,” and “Gaily the 
Troubadour,” generally form the sum total of their services during a whole 
evening. This is not as it should be, and it is reduced to a moral certainty 
that the public will never submit to it. Miss Renou will do well to look 
to the above hints, and consider whether they are prompted by a feeling 
of friendship, or enmity. 

MANY 
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THIRTY YEARS ON ARTICHOKES 
From the Oregon Holt County Sentinel, April 12, 1895. 


To succeed in growing the tame artichokes they should be cut to 
one eye and planted in rows sames [the same as?] corn one way and half 
as wide the other way in well prepared, good rich soil and cultivated 
thorough [sic]. The tubers may be dug any time after frost till spring; 
or hogs may be put on them after frost till spring. I have not missed 
a crop in 30 years, and I often make one thousand bushels per acre. I 
have seed at one dollar per bushel, says our informant, Mr. J. C. Evans 
of North Kansas City, Mo. Prest. of our State Horticultural society. 
Mr. Samuel Dawson informs us that he has been familiar in Platte Co. 
with growing the artichokes, tame variety, and that the foregoing may be 
credited. He says care must be taken not to let stock of any kind on the 
artichokes till after maturity, and that they will come up abundantly as 
volunteers year after year if not overcrowded with hogs. 


THE MARCHING HORDE 


From the Warrensburg Signal, reprinted in the Jefferson City Jefferson 
Inquirer, September 13, 1856. 


The Army Worm.—While on a visit some fifteen miles south-east 
of this place, we had an opportunity of viewing the damages being done 
to the corn and other grain on the farms, by worms. On the farm of 
Mr. J. C. Wingfield, as well as many others, these worms are doing frightful 
damage—They commence with the grass, and after eating that entirely, 
begin on the corn, eating the fodder clean, until they reach the shoot, 
demolish that, and then finish the stalk. They also eat young wheat. 
They are about an inch and a quarter long, with white and dark stripes 
running from one end to the other. When we saw them, they were so 
thick that you could not tread without treading on two or three, nor shake 
a corn stalk without dislodging some ten or a dozen. 


THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


From the Weston Democrat, reprinted in the St. Louis Missouri Reporter, 
February 16, 1846. 


We perceive, with sincere regret that the Harbor at St. Louis is in 
great danger of irreparable loss—unless speedy and liberal appropriations 
are made by the Federal Government for its preservation. It is truly 
surprising to witness the hostility manifested by a few political demagogues 
in Missouri, to the growth and prosperity of St. Louis. To our mind 
St. Louis is of more importance to Missouri than Missouri is to St. Louis,— 
destined at no distant day to be the heart of this great Republic—perhaps 
its capitol—we ought, by the most liberal legislation, to promote her com- 
mercial interests and preserve to Missourians the best market in the west. 
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BEGGARS BEWARE! 
From the St. Louis Reporter, February 11, 1846. 


It is said the annual migration of rogues from the South has com- 
menced. It will become necessary, therefore, for our police to be unusually 
vigilant and energetic. During the last year, St. Louis suffered less from 
the depredations of the migratory rogues, than any other city, we believe, 
in the Upper Mississippi Valley. As soon as they learn they stand a poor 
chance of escaping arrest and punishment, if they visit this place, they 
will avoid practicing their arts in this neighborhood. 


THAT OLD REFRAIN—NO MAIL TODAY 


From the Lexington Telegraph, reprinted in the St. Louis Missouri Re- 
porter, February 16, 1846. 


In looking over the proposals for carrying the mails for the next four 
years, in this State, we observe no change—no improvement in any of the 
routes. The same old thing over again with all its imperfections. The 
mail could be carried with ease from St. Louis to Independence in four 
days, with but very little, if any, extra cost—but we must have it carried 
in five, simply because the first tri-weekly letting up the Missouri specified 
five days. 

When will the west be put upon the same footing with regard to 
mail facilities as the east?—By the present system, the west is taxed to 
support eastern mail facilities, without deriving a corresponding benefit 
from the system. Is it because western members of Congress are not so 
importunate as the eastern? Or is it because western people and western 
interests are not of as much consequence as eastern? 


LAYING DOWN THE MASON-DIXON LINE 
From the St. Louis Missouri Argus, August 21, 1835. 


A fellow from Ohio with his pockets full of tracts, calculated for the 
special use of slaves in the South, has caught a Tartar in Nashville, in 
the shape of 20 lashes on the bare back! Let such abolition gentlemen as 
wish to excite uneasiness and insubordination among our slaves, recollect 
that some of the people of St. Louis are first cousins to some of the good 
citizens of Nashville. ‘A word to the wise” &c., &c. 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER 


From the Jefferson City People’s Tribune, October 23, 1867. 


The Tournament—Brilliant Display.—The tournament on Thursday 
last was not as well attended as we had hoped and expected it would 
be. The appearance of the Knights, sixteen in number, was very fine and 
the riding, generally, was very good. Had we the space we would be 
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pleased to note some of the most striking costumes displayed on the 
occasion; however, we can only refer briefly to Knight Amandis DeGaul— 
C. A. Pollock—who was elaborately “‘did up” in the “‘fixins” of a Spanish 
Count. Others were appropriately and finely dressed, and, as a whole, 
their appearance was excellent. The crowd upon the grounds was “thin,” 
only enough being present to make a respectable show—the reason of this 
we cannot imagine, and therefore leave our readers to conjecture. Many 
of our fair ladies lent their happiest smiles on the occasion, which in a 
great measure made up for the small crowd. 

The grand entree of the Knights being over, Tennessee Mathews, Jr., 
as orator of the day, made a few happy and well-timed remarks to the 
Knights and the crowd, after which the Knights “rid” and “tuk rings” 
in the following order: 


| Ae pee Knight of the Forest.............. 4 
Bis EOE ois ans nie Knight Alta Vista................ 1 
Lewis Bolton............ Haight Lane Stat... i. isi is ecieses 5 
«aca canee tes Nolan.......Msight Lost Came... ............ 4 
Theos. Recess. 6+. vi Knight Green Plume.............. 4 
din Sin peed Caine. ;:,. SERA Ls 5o)e icVees we fisa J 
Wallace Bolton.......... Knight Golden Circle............. 1 
oe a Ee ae Se a Knight Yellow Rose.............. 3 
er eee ES Se eee ee ere eee 7 
Ben Bolton............. Knight White Rose............... 5 
David Rache:... .. 2... Se eee ee 2 
Cid. PRR. aes oc tiwas Knight Amandis DeGaul.......... 3 
(stinks Nolan.......Knight Sacramento............... 1 
C. J. Gundlefinger....... Knight Silver Stars... 6... 0s ois ees 1 
Chas. Rogers............Knight of the Road............... 3 
Jno. Richardson...... .. Knight Star and Crescent......... 3 


Mr. John Nolan having taken the greatest number of rings was 
declared the victor, and Messrs. Lamkin, Lewis Bolton and Ben. Bolton 
being tie [sic] again rode, which resulted in Ben. Bolton being second, 
Lamkin third, and Lewis Bolton fourth. 


John Nolan crowned as Queen Miss Bettie Lockett; Ben. Bolton 
crowned first Maid Miss Sallie Dunscomb, Lamkin crowned as second 
Maid Miss Mahan, and Lewis Bolton crowned as third Maid Miss Lillie 
Crawford. 


The ladies were all looking their prettiest, and the crowns did not 
in the least detract from their beauty. 


The Coronation Ball took place on Friday night, and was attended 
by the beauty and elite of our young city. All seemed happiness and life— 
no sorrow to mar the pleasure of the festive hour. Thus ended the Tourna- 
ment, which will be long remembered by some, at least. 
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IMPRISONED DEBTORS 


From the Paris Mercury, January 8, 1886. 


The news reaches us that the citizens of Salisbury chained a Wabash 
passenger train to the track and would not let it leave the depot. The 
train was bound from Kansas City to Moberly. The engineer was told 
that he could pull out with the mail coach, but not with the balance of the 
train. It appears that the Wabash is largely indebted to the municipal 
corporation of Salisbury for taxes, and failing to pay the same brought 
about the above action. Passengers were detained, and of course were 
as made as wet hens. The Moberly Headlight says: A later report 
states that the passengers, many of whom were on important business, 
are raving with indignation and declare they will never travel over the 
Wabash road again. One commercial traveler is credited with having 
telegraphed his firm in Kansas City that he would return home on the 
next train, and cease work rather than travel through a territory only 
penetrated by the Wabash. 


DEFENDER OF THE WEST 


From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette and Public Advertiser, April 28, 1819. 
Mr. Charless, 


Can you tell me what all this clamor about the danger of the people, 
means. I hear of getting out the militia, and marching over the Mis- 
sissippi some where. A neighbor told me it was because Congress would 
not let us manage ourselves, and that some men wanted offices that could 
not get them till she did, because there were not offices enough. But 
I told him that could not be the case: we were not oppressed at this time, 
and Congress would no doubt next year let us manage ourselves; and as 
to the men wanting offices, as he would not tell me any names, I would 
not believe him. He told me besides, that Congress wanted to take away 
our slaves, and would do so next year, if we did not resist them. This 
convinced me that he was hoaxing me, because I read both your paper and 
the Enquirer every week, and I know, that all they say must be true; and 
I remember, that I read that 31 members of the Senate voted against one 
resolution and 22 against the other resolution that was proposed by the 
man from New York. I remember that I once began to be afraid that 
Congress would take away the negroes, but I looked to the list of Congress- 
men, that I always have over my mantle-piece, and I found that 22 of the 
31 senators would be there next winter. I also inquired about it, and I 
found that there would be a new senator from Kentucky, Maryland, 
Georgia, and Louisiana, and also two new senators from Alabama. I 
therefore knew, as there were but 44 senators in all, that our negroes were 
in no danger, and that Congress would not take them away. I was there- 
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fore convinced, that my neighbor meant to deceive me. I therefore de- 
termined to apply to you, to let me know what all this clamor among the 
people, about calling out the militia and fighting, means. Yours to serve 


A PLAIN MAN 


A SOLUTION OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 
From the Liberty Weekly Tribune, April 15, 1853. 


The St. Louis Intelligencer tells a story of a man, his wife, and two 
children in a vacant lot in that city, living in an old omnibus. They 
have a cooking stove in the front end, eat and sleep on the seats, and say 
they live quite comfortably. 


HE ALSO RAN 
From the Boonville Observer, April 24, 1844. 


A vote for President was taken on board the steamboat, Mary 
Tompkins, on her last trip up, between this city and St. Louis, and the 
result was for Clay 68, Van Buren 14, Johnson 4, Tyler 00. 


NO RUBBER SHORTAGE HERE 
From the Paris Mercury, April 16, 1886. 


It is a noticeable fact that umbrellas are rapidly going out of use 
and in their place gum coats are worn. 


PITFALLS FOR THE YOUNG 


From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette and Public Advertiser, May 5, 1819. 
Mr. Editor, 


I live in a small village a great many miles from St. Louis. By 
close application to my business, as a shoemaker, I have been enabled to 
build a house and shop; and my business has increased so much that I 
now employ two journeymen and three apprentices. But a thing has 
turned up which threatens to disappoint all my fond anticipations of a 
comfortable sufficiency for the support of my declining years. Last fall 
a company of strolling actors visited our town, and played three or four 
nights at neighbor Larder’s tavern. Nearly all the people in the village 
attended the plays; and, for fear of being thought penurious, I gave my 
boys money to buy tickets. Since the players have gone off, our young 
folks have been seized with an itch for acting, which I fear is incurable. 
They have formed a sort of a company, and hired a room at neighbor 
Larder’s, where they act their plays two or three times a week. One 
of my journeymen and two apprentices have joined this company; and 
I can truly say, that since they have become actors, they are good for 
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nothing else.—They carry their play books with them wherever they go, 
and are so intent on studying them that they appear to think of nothing 
but the play. One of my apprentices was so absorbed in this study the 
other day that he ran against my garden fence, which set his nose bleeding, 
and it was an hour at least before it could be stopped. Uncle David's 
son Samuel, in a similar revery, walked right into the big mudhole at the 
lower end of the town, and nearly spoiled a fine new pair of pantaloons. 
The business of my shop is almost at a stand. Whenever I am gone out 
the boys do nothing but study and recite their plays, and even when I 
am in the shop, they do not appear to know what they are about. Old 
aunt Dorothy's shoes have been in the shop for mending more than a 
week, and she has been disappointed three or four times. She cannot 
step out of doors for want of her shoes; and is continually scolding about 
me. But what can I do? Every thing must give way for the actors. 
One half of the young folks have joined the company and the other half 
act as spectators and critics. Neighbor Snip, the tailor, cannot get time 
to make my coat, although he promised it six weeks ago, because, forsooth, 
he must supply the actors with their dresses. 


As it was difficult to find girls who would take parts in the plays, some 
of the boys had to dress in girl’s clothes, and I am told they made quite a 
curious appearance.—But that difficulty is now likely to be removed. 
Miss Arabella Flash has joined the company, thinking probably that her 
appearance on the stage will increase the number of her admirers. We 
fear that her example will be followed by other girls, although it is a gen- 
eral opinion among the old ladies that it is not becoming for women to 
gouponthestage. It is a general complaint that since the theatre business 
came about, every thing has gone wrong. Farmer Applegate's daughter 
Susan caught a violent cold in returning from the play one stormy night, 
and her parents really fear that she is in a consumption. The girls have 
let the cows go unmilked, in their eagerness to see the play; and the boys 
have forgotten to feed the pigs. Neighbor Mercer's boy has frequently 
shut up the store before night, in order to prepare himself to act his part. 
Many of the actors have run into debt to the merchant and the tailor, 
for their dresses, which can be of no use except on the stage. 


What can be done, Mr. Editor, to remove these evils? . . . . If you 
will give these lines a place in your paper, you will oblige your most 
obedient and very humble servant, Richard Heeltap. 


AND THEY'LL WEAR A GOLDEN CROWN! 
From the Huntsville Herald, June 23, 1881. 


The protracted meeting at the Christian church closed Sunday night 
after nine days of unusual interest, resulting in six additions and a general 
christian awakening among the members. Elders Haley and Bruton, 
who conducted it, labored zealously for the cause, and won golden opinions 
from our people as faithful servants of the Master. 
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A FAVORITE PASTIME: BAITING THE LEGISLATURE IN 1872 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, reprinted in the Columbia Missouri 
Statesman, March 8, 1872. 
Jefferson City, Feb. 29, 1872. 


The night session of the House turned out, as it usually does, a fizzle. 
At seven and a half a few members were called to order by the Speaker. 
Mr. Dean, of DeKalb, immediately after assembling, moved that the 
House adjourn as the Governor was giving a reception to some of the 
members, and General John B. Gray, in honor of the passage of his bill, 
was giving a banquet to some others. The House turned into a pande- 
monium. Half a dozen members rose to points of order. The speaker 
found it impossible to preserve order, and as the Sergeant-at-Arms was 
not present he appointed Mr. Hemmenway Sergeant-at-Arms pro tem. 
A call of the House was moved and carried. A number of arrests were 
made, among them Mr. Martin, of St. Louis, who had been dining with the 
Governor, Mr. Colcord, Mr. Bell, Mr. Bass, Mr. Brown of Howard, and 
Mr. Chilton. They were all discharged on payment of costs, which was 
fifty cents. Mr. Bass, when asked what excuse he had for being absent, 
said he had no particular excuse; but as he believed he was the only sober 
man in the House, he hoped he would be let off. 

The most disgraceful and undignified proceedings were carried on. 
Whenever a member attempted to speak the spittoons rattled, and half a 
dozen other members attempted to drown his voice. For over an hour 
the House presented more the appearance of a lot of wild animals let loose 
than a deliberative body of men. Mr. Shafer, appreciating the true posi- 
tion of things, offered the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the House is drunk. 
Resolved, That we ought to adjourn. 
Resolved, That we do adjourn. 


The resolutions were ruled out of order, and proceedings under the 
call kept up till near ten o'clock. 


If night sessions are to be turned into such farces, the less we have 
of them the better.—pux. 


LABOR IN VAIN 


From the Paris Mercury, January 8, 1886. 


*Tis useless to say that a masquerade always takes in Paris. People 
crowd to it like boy’s to a free circus. So it was no surprise, last Friday 
night, when the Hannibal Opera House Orchestra struck up a lively tune 
to see a gay troupe of masqueraders form on the floor of the Glenn House 
hall and go through the various manoeuvers of the grand march, after 
which they indulged in all the latest style dances. The outfits were 
splendid, some comic and others serio-comic, and a few ridiculous, - all 
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forming a parade at once striking and amusing. The list is too long to 
print or we would give it in full; suffice it to say, there were present Kings, 
Queens, Lords, Flower Girls, Clowns, and all that retinue of characters 
familiar to masqueraders. The supper at the Dooley did Col. Fisher and 
his good wife great credit, and they made friends by the attention shown 
all. It was a grand time. The net proceeds, above all expenses, were 
40 cents. 


YESTERDAY IN MISSOURI 


From the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March 1945, pp. 625-626. 


Missouri Day by Day. Edited by Floyd C. Shoemaker. (Columbia: 
State Historical Society of Missouri. Vol. I, 1942. v + 428 pp. Index. 
Vol. II, 1943. v + 471 pp. Index. Both volumes, $5.00.) Through 
a succession of years ending in 1941 the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri issued a series of weekly press releases entitled, “This Week in Mis- 
souri History.’ These consisted of short sketches of leading events and 
of men and women prominent in the history of that state, including the 
pioneer period and reaching far back into the eighteenth century. These 
sketches, with other such material, are made available to the public in 
two volumes entitled, Missouri Day by Day. 

The sketches record one or more events of historical importance 
that occurred on practically every day of the year. Regardless of the 
year involved, events of interest that occurred on January 1 are recorded 
under that date, events that occurred on January 2 are recorded under 
that date, and so on through the entire year. 


The work is well done. The selection of material evidently received 
thoughtful consideration. Through the sketches the reader becomes 
acquainted with the contributions made to Missouri history by many 
of the eminent men and women of that state, and he gets a number of 
glimpses of the parts some of them played in the field of national affairs. 
He hears Senator Benton in St. Louis in 1849 in his prophetic speech on the 
construction of a railroad to the Pacific. He is impressed by the munifi- 
cience of the newspaper publisher, William Rockhill Nelson, and family 
in devoting their fortune to the establishing of an art gallery in their home 
city, Kansas City. He admires the achievements of William T. Harris 
and Frank L. Soldan as architects of the St. Louis public schools. 


Many notable events are described, some dramatic in their nature, 
others constructive and intimately related to the upbuilding of the state, 
such as the strenuous efforts to build railroads in the middle period of the 
nineteenth century, the great highway construction program in the early 
years of the twentieth century, and the humanitarian movement of the 
last two generations. 


The volumes are a notable addition to the books on Missouri history. 
E. P. Wilson—Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron. 
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MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


American Magazine, April: ‘Are Girls Becoming Pursuers?” by Henry 
Bowman. 

Business Week, November 18: ‘‘Missouri Deal, Overall Development 
Plan for River and Tributaries Approved’; December 9: ‘““MVA 
Moves Up, Early Hearing When Next Congress Meets,” ‘Quest 
Yields Ore, Missouri Mine Reopened”; March 17, 1945: “Fight for 
Katy, Florida Group’s Threat to Gain Control of Railway.” 

Chemical and Engineering News, March 10: ‘Midwest Research In- 
stitute Getting Underway in Kansas City,” by R. F. Gould. 

Colorado Magazine, March: ‘“‘My Grandmother, Mrs. Marcellin St. 
Vrain,” by W. R. Sopris. 

Colliers, December 9: ‘One More River to Boss,”’ by K. Crichton. 

Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, April: ‘An Old Lutheran Neigh- 
borhood [St. Louis],”” by Karl Kretzmann; ‘‘Two Unusual Letters 
fof Dr. C. F. W. Walther },”” by W. G. Polack and translated by Roy 
Suelflow. 

Engineering News-Record, March 22: “Contracting and Other Practical 
Courses Offered by Missouri School of Mines.” 

Indiana Magazine of History, March: ‘Kaskaskia: ‘The Versailles of 
the West’,”’ by Natalia M. Belting. 

Life, November 6: ‘Missouri Governor’’; February 26: ‘‘Aull Prints 
All the News,” [Arthur Aull of Lamar. ] 

Mid-America, January: “Louis Jolliet-—Early Years, 1645-1674,” by 
Jean Delanglez; ‘‘Marquette’s Autograph Map of the Mississippi 
River,”” by Jean Delanglez. 

Middle Border Bulletin, Summer, 1944: “Old West Painted by Bodmer 
a Century Ago for German Prince.” 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March: ‘The Log of the Henry 
M. Shreve to Fort Benton in 1869,” by William J. Peterson. 

National Education Association Journal, April: ‘‘New Era for Missouri 
Children, Education Article of the New Constitution,” by Edward 
Keith. 

New Republic, December 11: “Journey in America [Kansas City],” 
by A. G. Mezerik; April 16: ‘‘Who Shall Boss the MVA?” by M. L. 
Cooke. 

Newsweek, November 27: ‘‘Who Will Harness the Rivers?” by E. K. 
Lindley. 

Palimpsest, April: ‘‘Large State or Small,” by J. A. Swisher. 

Science, March 30: ‘Wildlife Conservation in Missouri, Rucker Pro- 
fessorship of Zoology.” 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly, March: ‘Nashville During the Civil 
War,” by Stanley F. Horn. 

Time, January 29: “American Rivers.” 
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